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Twenty-three subscriptions of $5 so 
far, toward the $500 for UNiTy’s mis- 
sion work. 

OnE of the principles described in 
the industrial system of the year 2000, 
as set forth in Mr. Bellamy’s book, is 
the age of pay for the same de- 
gree of effort; the amount of service, 
not the resulting product, being the 
measure of each man’s remuneration. 
This principle is justified with bits of 
reasoning like the following, certainly 
worth reflecting on, “ All men who do 
their best do the same. A man’s en- 
dowments, however god-like, merely 
fix the measure of his duty.” 


Tue Illinois Humane Society de- 
serves the thanks of all philanthropists, 
and lovers of bird and beast, for the 
prompt way in which it interfered, last 
week, withsthe senseless brutality of a 
deer and fox hunt, with hounds, ar- 


ranged by the Chicago and Ottawa 


hunt clubs. President Shortall notified 
them, officially, that if either deer or 
fox was turned loose for the sake of 
being pursued, all parties would be 
promptly placed under arrest. There 
was nothing left to do but to kill the 
poor fox, then drag the dead body 
" = 
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around, over ten or twelve miles of 
road, so that civilized man might dis- 
play his barbaric origin, by a case of re- 
version to primitive types. The spec- 
tacle would be ridiculous were it not 
so humiliating. 


TRUE greatness springs not from 
special talent or gennis however high, 
nor the conscrousness».0f ~power which 
they impart; but from the depth and 
strength of man’s feeling for his fel- 
lows, the power of human sympathy, 
breadth of understanding, and moral 
accountability, described by Morley as 
“that lofty and vivid sense of responsi- 
bility which vivid consciousness of 
power finds in fine natures.” The 
spectacle of a rich intellectual nature 
spent wholly on itself, is even more de- 
pressing than the waste of material 
resources directed to the same end. 


Our readers will be interested in the 
word from Japan, in this week’s issue, 
and the phenomenal opening for the 
new thought that there presents itself. 
Mr. Knapp, in a note accompanying, 
grows exuberant and calls for half a 
dozen “good western men, who can 
do for Asia what the pilgrims did for 
the Western Conference. Japan is the 
New England, and the Japanese are to 
be the pioneers, in the new cycle of civ- 
ilization, which is to sweep across the 
east. If you want to catch the spirit 
of progress, you must quit effete Chi- 


cago, and come to wide-awake Tokyo.” 


We are too busy to accept the: invita- 
tion, but we would like to do better for 
Japan than that, viz.: send four or five 
hundred copies of UNITy out there, 
weekly, to help along the work, and, 
as soon as our business prospects will 
permit, open an office in Tokyo, and 
issue a special Japanese edition. As a 
preliminary, perhaps Mr. Knapp can 
secure a wide-awake Japanese to rep- 
resent the new thought of that new- 
old world on our corps of editorial 
associates. 


REv. JOHN SHERMAN, pastor of the 
First church at Mansfield, Ct., published 
the first elaborate defense of Unitarian- 
ism which appeared in New. England, 
in 1805. He lost his church for his 
pains. He had doubtless advanced _be- 
yond Calvinism faster than his parish- 
ioners; although they had already 
voted “ that our creed is only a mani- 
festation of the general sentiment of 
the church, and not a test of commun- 
ion in church privileges, but that we 
will hold Christian fellowship with all, 
whatever may be their particular the- 
ological opinions, who afford, by a life 
and conversation according to the gos- 
pel, a comfortable evidence that they 
are friends of Christ.” But according 
to Dr. Peabody, in the Unitarian Re- 
view, one deacon lodged a complaint 
against him, and the Orthodox Associa- 
tion voted to suspend all ministerial 
courtesies with him; so he asked for a 
dismission, which was granted. Less 
than two months’ afterward, both 
society and church joined in inviting 
him to return and settle with them. He 
went, however, to Trenton, N. Y.,, 
(1806) and became the apostle of the 
new faith there. 


PROBABLY few of our readers are 
keeping Lent. There is certainly a 
mean enough way of keeping it. But 
what of this way, which Isaiah recom- 
mended nearly twenty-five hundred 
years ago: “Is not’ this the fast that I 
have chosen? to loose the bands of wic- 
kedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed go free, and 
that ye break every yoke? Is it not 


/to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 


j and rose-tinged 


thou bring the poor that are cast out to 
thy housé? when thou seest the naked, 
that thou cover him; and that thou hide 
not thyself from thine own flesh?” 
And what of George Herbert’s way, 
two hundred and fifty years ago? 
“Our Lord, instruct us to improve our fast 
By starving sinne, and taking such repast 
As may our faults control: 
That every man may revell at his doore, 
Not in his parlour; banquetting the poore, 
And among those his soul.” 

And what of the way which a mod- 
ern Lent-keeper recommends on ano- 
ther page of our paper? If these be 
the deeds, and this the spirit of Lent, 
then it behooves us who do not keep it 
to live on the high places of ourselves 
during these six weeks, lest we spend 
them more meanly than -they who do 
welcome the church Fast. 


A wRITER in the Christian Union, 
calling himself ‘ Spectator,” records 
the impressions derived from attendance 
on a recent suffrage convention, where 
the participants, all or most of them 
women, were, he pathetically observes, 
singularly destitute of the usual physi- 
cal charm and attractiveness found in 
assemblages of that kind. But, he also 
noted that the majority of the faces 
were of a strong and _ sensible type, 
which partially assuaged disappoint- 
ment for the absence of Greek profile 
complexions; upon 
which he falls to moralizing, and 
wonders if a new type of feminine 
beauty may not be in process of forma- 


tion, a type less expressive of physical 


grace and perfection than of intellectu- 
al and moral worth; where an eye that 
sparkles with intelligence may be con- 
doned the fault of imperfect celor, and 
lips which do not describe the bow of 
Cupid may arouse even greater interest 
in the observer, by the wise and kindly 
utterances that falltherefrom. “ Spec- 
tator”’ raises a more important question 
than he thinks. It is certain that the 
doll-faced type of feminine beauty that 
once satisfied the world is rapidly pass- 
ing out of sight. The merit of mere 
beauty of feature, whether supported 
by regard for the “ classic’ or not, is 
small compared to the lasting merit and 
charm of expression. The last is none 
the less desirable that it is attainable by 
the most plain-featured. We com- 
mend to “ Spectator” the little tract, 
“On making Oneself Beautiful,” 
which first appeared in these columns 
and was afterwards published by the 
Christian Register. 


Our good brother Christian Reg- 
ister, of last week, contains a felicitous 
bit of humor in the way of an article 
entitled, “ The Pulpit Advertising Bu- 
reau,” in which is visited merited sar- 
casm upon the desire of all sorts of un- 
dertakings in the way of entertain- 
ments and public attractions, to secure 
a public notice from the pulpits. It is 
humiliating to recall how often such at- 
tempts succeed in making the pulpit a 
bulletin board for the _ speculative 
attempts at money-making, in the 
neighborhood, or in the church. But 
there is sometimes a danger of an arbi- 
trary swinging to the other extreme. 
We know of no reason why the pulpit 


should not be intimately related to all 


that is best and uplifting in the life 
around it. 
other directions, it is not wholly useless, 
if it is a bulletin board of the humani- 
ties and amenities, a signal station of 
the higher life in the community in 
which it is placed. The line is not a 
very difficult one to draw. Let all 
mercenary and personal sehemes be 


considered an intrusion, and a desecra- 


However it may fail in 


tion of the hour, but all disinterested, 
mind-helping and mind-opening activi- 
ties, find welcome in the hands of the 
minister, who, with proper grace and 
tact, can use them in such a way as to 
humanize and vitalize the hour. A 
minister should be glad to speak of a 
temperance gathering, a_ village im- 
provement meeting, that is to be held 
in another church, while he ought to 
blush to announce a money-making 
grab-bag, or other semi-fraudulent im- 
positions upon the public, in the inter- 
ests of the treasury in his own church. 


IN THE death of John Bright, the 
cause of civilization throughout the 
world has lost one of its staunchest 
and ablest friends. No foreigner, no 
Englishman, certainly, so deserves from 
Americans a monument gratefully 
raised to his honor. For what is best 
in American life and institutions, for 
the true principles of humanity and ed- 
ucation, of freedom and democracy, 
John Bright has bravely and consist- 
ently stood... In the darkest and most 
doubtful hour of our national history, 
in the days when in England there 
were few, who had influence, to declare 
their friendship for us, or their faith in 
us; in the late civil war, he was our un- 
flinching advocate and loyal defender. 
His statue should grace the Capitol at 
Washington, among those who fought 
and suffered to save the Union. When 
his life is written, our children’s child- 
ren will find there a spirit and deeds to 
be emulated, and a name to be cherished 
among the noblest of this or any cen- 
tury. What an ovation he would have 
had could he have come to the United 
States, when in 1878 President Hayes 
invited him to visit us as the nation’s 
guest! Peace now, and praise to honest 


John Bright. 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, 


On the 13th of March, a memorial 
tablet and bust were unveiled with 
appropriate. ceremony inthe _ First 
Unitarian Church at Philadelphia, in 
memory and honor of the man who 
was at once a pioneer of the new science 
and the new religious faith, in which we 
delight. Joseph Priestley was born in 
1733, near Leeds, England; left an_ or- 
phan at six years of age, adopted into 
the home of a dissenting aunt, whose 
ambition ran in the line of his own 
tastes toward the ministry. Disciplined | 
by poverty, wringing: from obstinate 
circumstances a liberal culture, he early 
learned, as he has saidl, “to champion 
the heterodox side of nearly every 
question.” He passed rapidly through 
the various phases of religious belief, 
Presbyterian and Arminian, etc., until 
he found footing in the Unitarian posi- 
tion, delighting in the heaven-born 
nobility of Christianity, and the pure 
humanity of its founder. There were 
few churches which wanted such 
preaching, few ministers to fellowship 


such preachers; but he continued his 


studies in theology and in nature, con- 
structing philosophical instruments, 
arresting the attention of scientific men, 
at one time appointed as astronomer on 
Captain Cooke’s expedition to the 
South Sea islands, but finally rejected 
by the board, on account of his religious 
heresies. In 1774 he made his great 
chemical discovery of oxygen gas. 
Soon after, his laboratory, and much of 
his library, were demolished by a mob, 
his life and that of his family endan- 
gered,and Birmingham was disturbed 
with a riot which the authorities either 
would not or could not suppress. 
When he sought settlement at Hack- 
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ney, no landlord cared to rent him a 
tenement, and people did not desire to 
live neighbor to him. At last he be- 
came a refugee from the intolerance of 
tngland, and sought quiet in the hos- 
pitable wilds of America. President 
Jefferson extended to him an official 
welcome, and for ten years he labored 
quietly, at Northumberland, Pa. He 
died in 1804, and his ashes rest in this 
home of his adoption, where a little 
Unitarian church perpetuates his name 
and work. In 1874, the centennial 
anniversary Of his great scientific dis- 
covery, a bronze statue was unveiled in 
Birmingham, Professor Huxley making 
the address; the scientific men of Amer- 
ica made pilgrimages to his tomb; and 
now the Unitarians of America have 
united in this memorial tablet, in the 
church which sprang from his spirit, 
and was shaped under his counsel. 
Doctor Everett, Dean of the Cambridge 
Divinity school, made the address, 
which was published in last week’s 
Christian Register. His theme was 
“ The Old Unitarianism and the New.” 
In his address he traces the growth of 
the Unitarian idea of God into the at- 
tendant idea of the dignity of man, and 
says: 


It might not be too extravagant a forecast, 


if we conjecture that, in the no one can guess 


how remote future, there shall be but two 
bodies in the Christian Church,—one the 
Papal Church, standing for faith in a narrow 
and supernatural ecclesiasticism, and the other 
the liberal Church, whatever name it may 
bear, and whatever form it may. assume, em- 
bodying the faith in a spiritual and divine nat- 
uralism. This prophecy | do not care to make. 
I simply point you to the tendencies in 
Christendom pointing in these opposite direc- 
tions, and to the massing of forces on the one 
side and on the other, that indicates the possi- 
bility of a line of cleavage such as that which 
I have supposed. 

Thus it is.that long lines of the cen- 
turies correct the aberrations of the 
short lines of the generations, and the 
blindness of bigats deepens the love of 
the race for liberality and truth. 


— 


RITUALISM AND CONFORMITY. 


II. 


What can be done, and what ought 
to be done, is the natural question, in 
such a state of affairs. The same 
points, it is true, are not contended for 
outside of the Episcopal Church, but 
essentially the same issue 1s present in 
all denominations. It is the conflict of 
minds in movement with minds at rest, 
or to put it in another way, it is the 
friction generated by bringing together 
those who live in the past, whose faces 
are turned backward, with those who 
live in the present and whose faces are 
to the fore. 

And nothing it seems to me can be 
done to stay these periodical outbreaks 
of dissension and disaster to religious 
bodies, so long as either party 1s in- 
dulged in the hope of gaining the as- 
cendency and thus exterminating or 
throttling the other party, or cherishes 
the conviction that it has the divine 
right to rule, and that the opposition 
has no rights which it is bound to re- 
spect. 
practically committed to an unalterable 
creed, or to an inflexible ritualism, there 
is nothing to be done, but relentlessly 
to thrust out all heretics and non-con- 
formists. ‘The slightest variations in 
doctrine, or innovations in_ ritual, 
whether on the side of progress or re- 
action, should be noted, characterized 
and punished. Or else, as is now asked 
with wearisome iteration, “ where will 
all this stop?” If we begin to tolerate, 
where shall we draw the line? The 
relaxation of one tenet, though it be 
but a hope held out to a good heathen, 
may drag down the whole Calvinistic 
system. A single unnecessary candle 
on the communion table may draw 
after it the whole vast ceremonial of 
the papacy. 

I confess I see no way of escape. If 
the church has a constitution and disci- 
pline, prescribing with infinite care and 
as by divine sanction and authorized 
definition all the details of belief and 
worship, I do not see that anything is 
to be done by priest or people but to 
conform thereto, Whether it be alay- 


For a church, theoretically or 


man solemnly repeating his profession 
of faith, or the clergyman ordained to 
his holy office, there would seem to be 
but one possible intention embodied in 
the act, viz: to accept and defend the 
faith as then and there offered and de- 
clared. It is not a provisional, it is an 
eternal obligation, No phrase, in all its 
sonorous and imposing periods, makes 
any allowance for a change of convic- 
tions. Nostatute of discipline provides 
for the mental reservations of the in- 
sincere, or for those of tender con- 
sciences. 


Actually we know there is great lat- 
itude and laxity. And it is because 
one party in the church judges of its 
requirements by the letter and constitu- 
tion of the organization, while the 
other party measures its privileges by 
the liberty so often conceded, that this 
chronic misunderstanding exists. The 
trouble is, theory and practice are di- 
vorced and out of harmony with each 
other. Either the theory of church 
faith and discipline should be frankly 
amended to conform to the prevalent 
lax practice, or the lax and diversified 
practice should cease and the solemn 
sanctions of the theory be no longer 
subject to nullification and contempt. 

From the standpoint of a creedless 
denomination, without a common ritual, 
like our own, where each religious 
society is a strictly independent organi- 
zation, the question, whenever it rises, 
is greatly simplified. Though some of 
our churches have considerable ritual- 
ism, and others scarcely any it is no 
matter which concerns the body at 
large. Theyemight have vastly more, 
or none at all, as their tastes and inclin- 
ations devise. Still it would become no 
matter of discipline or interference for 
conferences or ecclesiastical courts. 

Doubtless in this respect, as in the 
Church of England, the minister of a 
parish may make his own peculiar 
views too pronounced, or his_ personal 
preferences and tendencies to abridge 
or extend the ceremonial, objectionable 
or offensive to his congregation. ‘This 
happened, when Emerson wished no 
longer to retain unaltered the service of 
communion in the Second church of 
Boston. It happened when Mr. Miln 
preached agnosticism to his church in 
Chicago. But all such matters are be- 
tween the people and the pastor of the 
church; they are not an affair of the 
denomination. For the most part, 
moreover, all forms and sacraments 
being optional and not essential to sal- 
vation, or the religious life, neither 
party, church nor pastor, is likely to 
insist upon the retention or omission of 
a form that is sure to involve contro- 
versy or any serious division or detri- 
ment to the society’s interests. ‘The 
ceremonial is not a matter of divine au- 
thority, but a matter of taste and expe- 
diency. If the minister cannot consci- 
entiously conform to what his church 
holds to be of vital interest, he will do 
as Emerson did, withdraw to other 
fields of labor. And if he introduce 
new ceremonies, which upon trial, prove 
not to be edifying, or are provocative of 
distrust or opposition, he must consider 
them in the light of the church’s wel- 
fare. 
rank with the supreme qualities of re- 
ligion; they cannot compare with truth, 
righteousness and love. Judged at their 
true values, outward manifestations or 
symbols of religion are_neither to be 
unduly pushed nor tinduly opposed. 
They usually are not until they are in- 
vested with divine sanctions, over-em- 
phasized and made the signal of a will- 
ful party spirit. As Dr. Vaughan said 
to one of the parties in the Church of 
England case, “If not vital, why at- 
tack it?” and to the other side, “If not 
vital, why fight for it?,” 

Surely a quarrel over ritualism is not 
edifying, as we see. Yet it is certain 
to repeat itself as long as ecclesiastical 
courts exist, to lay down the law of re- 
ligion; so long as points of ritual are 
supposed to have some magical or su- 
pernatural significance; so long as any 
rite adopted into a church is not held to 
be purely optional to the members of 
the congregation; so long, moreover, 


In any case, these things cannot 


rs 


as full recognition is lacking ef the fact 
that in any church, some like more and 
some like less, and neither is the worse 
or the better for their feeling about it. 
And to serve and gratify and reach all, 
we must make such compromises in 
their interest as do not call for the sac- 
rifice of our own conscience, or per- 
sonal independence. Of the great 
church trial which has been our theme, 
the Zzmes said, “ It could have been 
avoided, perhaps, by a little more of 
common sense, or what Dr. Vaughan 
aptly called on Sunday, an intelligent 
appreciation of magnitudes on one side 
or on the other.” 

*“ An intelligent appreciation of mag- 
nitudes,” a power of perspective of dis- 
cerning relative significance—a_ sense 
of true values—how much these do 
toward harmonizing judgment and uni- 
ting men in action. But not less we 
need to know that men’s motives are 
right; that they are not seeking their 
own in preference to the common good; 
that they are“pledged to the great and 
enduring ends of justice and of truth. 

J. ©. de 


Gonlributed and Selected, 


AN APRIL EVENING. 


The green earth rests in twilight’s arms and 
sleeps 
While shadows fold it in soft vesture grey, 
Like anchored ships within a tranquil bay 
White clouds rest motionless against the 
deeps 
Of eastern sky, now softly o'er them creeps 
A rosy flush, as if some truant ray 
Fleeing in haste before the far-off day 
Whispered the secret that to-morrow keeps. 


Fair miracle repeated in the soul, 


. When dear hopes vanish from our eager eyes; 


How quickly dawning through the eastern 
skies 
Faint prophecies of larger hopes unroll, 
For never sets a sun from heavens fair 
But leaves a promise of its rising there. 
ALICE GORDON. 
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ALADDIN’S LAMP. 


One famous Arabian story that used 
to beguile our childhood was about a 
lamp. Opportunely it came into the 
possession of a poor boy named Alad- 
din. Outwardly the lamp had no at- 
tractiveness to commend it to the fas- 
tidious observer. No precious metal 
had been employed in its construction. 
No decorative skill had been expended 
in its adornment. Casually examined, 
it appeared nothing more than an ordi- 
nary lamp. But after a time the boy 
discovered that the lamp possessed ma- 
gical properties. | Unexpectedly it 
proved his talisman to fame and for- 
tune. Through the material assistance 
rendered him by the lamp’s mysterious 
retainers, he not only became the pos- 
sessor of unlimited wealth and position, 
but secured a royal bride, through con- 
jugal alliance with the only daughter 
of the king. 

Aladdin’s lamp only symbolizes self- 
direction in human action. What we 
call reason, is a constitutional oracle. 
It was given us to use in the discrimi- 
nation of truth. No one else can do 
our thinking as effectively as we can 
do it for ourselves. Another may 
think more widely, more brilliantly, 
more logically even, but no borrowed 
thought, however superior in point of 
natural endowment, can be a substitute 
for the vigor of individual effort. The 
man who sits in the pews, and lets the 
minister, or some antiquated creed, do 
his thinking for him, forfeits the con- 
stitutents of manhood. 

Aladdin’s lamp was his confidence in 
his own ability to succeed. The mod- 
ern Aladdin must look nowhere outside 
of himself for the foot-lamp to direct 
his passage in the way of disputed 
thought. The fetters of superstition 
are more galling than any slave chains 
ina Carolina rice swamp. Theslave 
owner never claimed to own more than 
the body of his slave. The black’s 
worship was his own right. His mas- 
ter seldom interfered with it. He was 
privileged to believe what he pleased 
about God. The worst form of slav- 
ery is not ‘confinedwithin a sectional 
boundary. We see it to-day when 
men put their hands deep into their 


- 


pockets to sustain a cause they do not 
mentally sanction, and try to flatter 
themselves that the church is only a 
convenient place in which to pass away 
an hour when they have nowhere else 
to go, and that, since it is expedient for 
their business or social interests to at- 
tend somewhere, it is a little better to 
go where the mold of antiquity is 
white on the doctrines advanced, than to 
encourage an innovation. We some- 
times ostracize reason to gratify -a 
worldly aim. 

There are two classes of men who 
will not exercise their power of inde- 
pendent thought. . One is too indolent, 
the other too politic.: One is content 
with the passive acceptance of the pro- 
duct of some other man’s thinking, the 
other thinks with the majority, to keep 
himself on the popular side. O, the 
freedom of the nonconformist! O, the 
transcendental dignity of being able to 
stand up untrammeled by creed limits 
and traditional opinion,and openly avow 
a conviction that has been grown and 
nourished in the intricate recesses of 
our own thought! QO, the moral gran- 
deur comprehended in the words, “I 
think and therefore believe.” 

Heterodoxy is°no crime. It is far 
more to be desired than that rigid con- 
formity which refuses to discard the 
old garment even after it is outgrown. 
Prophets have taught before they have 
written, tradition prescribes what men 
shall believe, and creeds invite signa- 
tures with or without intelligent recog- 
nition of what they contain; but prior 
to ecclesiastical mandate and written 
precept, and more trustworthy than the 
revelation transmitted from generation 
to generation by word of mouth, is that 
word of reason, which accepts or re- 
jects only after careful discrimination, 
and like Aladdin’s lamp, invites to at- 
tainment through self-effort and indi- 
vidual exertion. A man grows only as 
he thinks. Intellectual tangles may dis- 
tress, and conflicting opinions demand 
recognition and endowment. which 
must be disposed of on their respective 
merits, but the oracle which discloses 
truth, as effectually as the lamp in the 
boy’s hand opened the way to fame 
and fortune, is that inner endowment 
of thought called reason, whose every 
witness is a decision of God. | 

EDWARD FosTER TEMPLE. 


A GROWING WORLD. 

Religious tyranny is fast passing 
away. Not but that the church still 
has ways to punish heresy: effective 
and painful ways, it must be confessed. 
But the rack, the boot, the thumb- 
screw, the stake, are no longer avail- 
able. The Pope may excommunicate 
the rebellious priest, but the priest may 
retort that the Pope is but a “ bag of 
bones,” and hoist his banners, and sail 
away, with four thousand followers, on 
a gala day. — . 

It is much to the credit of the nine- 
teenth century, that the greatest man in 
England, calmly discusses religion with 
the most noted irreligionist of the day. 
This is better than to flay the infidel, or 
pick him to pieces with red-hot pincers. 

It is well that this same infidel is one 
of the prominent speakers in a great 
political party, and it is a disgrace, that 
some of the opposition papers are ap- 
pealing to the religious prejudices of 
the people, on this account, hoping thus 
to toll off votes from that party. 

There is more political and religious 
freedom of speech and conduct, under 
this civilization, than under any which — 
has preceded it. Let us remember it 
and rejoice init. — << 

The world is not as cruel as it was 
not as vulgar as it was, in society, liter- 
ature, or the stage. Conversation, books 
and plays were once — which 
would not be tolerated now. Men 
used to be ‘hung for twenty violations 
of the law. Now they are only hung 
for one. That is to say, in this partic- 
ular, wehave only to be ashamed of one 
brutal legal murder instead of twenty. 

We take better care of our pauper 
infirm, our pauper sick, our pauper in-— 
sane, than we used to. tae 4 
Public morals are better. than. they 
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once were. Either that or else immo- 
rality is more secret. A man cannot 
be a drunkard and libertine to-day, 
without spoiling his prospects in public 
life, as he once could. There are occa- 
sional exceptions to this rule, but it is 
the rule. 

The church is morally purer than 
ever before, even in apostolic days. 
This follows upon the preceding state- 
ment, for whatever the world is, that 
the church is. When drunkenness and 
profligacy were permitted by society, the 
clergy were often found under the 
table. Now that drunkenness is dis- 
graceful, and money-getting is popular 
in society, the clergy are sober, but they 
do not all keep out of Wall street, and 
they thoroughly understand the gospel 
of dollars. Nevertheless, the church 
has improved, along with everything 
else. 

I think this is the best day the world 
ever saw. No age can match us in 
science, surely. And in my opinion, 


(not worth much, I grant), no age can 


match us in art, especially in painting. 
There are single pictures of living art- 
ists that I would rather possess for my 
own pleasure, than all the “ old: mas- 
ters” I ever saw, put together. 

The people are more generally well 
informed than ever before, and have 
better manners. : 

As compared with any age of the 
past, this is the golden age of the 
world’s history. Iam no lover of the 
past. I would rather live in a fairly 
decent “flat” in New York, to-day, 
than to have been a prince in almost 
any time or place of the past. I think 
I cannot justly be called a pessimist in 
this regard. The past can do nothing 
for us, but teach us how to build better 
than our forefathers. The past is 
worthful to us only, because in it, the 
race has won its experience. 

In all that I shall say, I beg you to 
remember that I have tried to give due 
credit to modern Civilization. When I 
say we live longer, travel faster, work 
to better advantage, know more, think 
better, are less cruel, intolerant, im- 
moral, and more just and friendly, than 
the world ever was before, what more 
canI say. Looking backward this is 
the golden age of history, and this 
country is the paradise of the world. 

But, mark you! Our very progress 
has opened before the mind social pos- 
sibilities, compared with which this civ- 
ilization is cruel and shameful; so that 
looking forward this is not the golden 
age; this is an age of barbarism. Fu- 
ture generations will look back upon 
this century, and wonder how any one 
could have endured to live as we live, 
just as we look back to the days when 
all rulers were tyrants, and all citizens 
were slaves; when there were no chim- 
neys, no window-panes, no knives and 
forks, and wonder wherein the people 
found life worth living—Hugh O. 
Pentecost,in Zhe 7wentieth Century. 


LENT, ; 


Lent may be to us merely a formal 
outward compliance with an ancient 
custom of the Church, and what the 
better shall we then be for it? It may 
be to usa time of special effort for some 
true self-knowledge, for some real self- 
denial, for some honest self-discipline 
and for some genuine human helpful- 
ness. To this end there is needful a 
little serious thought at the: outset, an 
earnest purpose and a determined sys- 
tem, for this holy season. Take some 
time on Ash Wednesday to be at home 
to your inner self; look that self squarely 
in the face, and see how its features are 
growing, whether beautiful or ugly, 
serious or frivolous, noble or base, pure 
or foul. | 

Determine to snatch certain stated 
times during this sacred season, for de- 
votionaland inspirational reading—read- 
ing that bears directly on character; for 
the quiet thought which will thus 
awaken, and the desires that thus will 
rise in prayer. “God often visits us, 
but most'of the time we are not at 
home.” Be at home to God at certain 


hours during these forty days. ee 
Practice some downright self-denial 


during Lent. Do without something 
that you really like, some luxury that 
you have grown to depend on; and 
toughen your inner fiber by the effort. 

Put aside the cost of this self-denial, 
and on Easter, lay it on the Holy Table, 
as your offering for some good work. 
There is a divine arithmetic, which 
makes such mites count more than the 
costly gifts which are often lightly 
flung into the temple’s almsbox. 

Find out if you are in the tangled 
coils of any sin. You had better know 
it now than later on. And,if so, break 
from it now. “If thy right eye .cause 
thee to offend, pluck it out and cast it 
from thee; for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish, 
and not that thy whole body should be 
cast into Hell.” Better a maimed life, 
than a life thrown away by ite very 
fullness. 

Take hold of some solid bit of human 
helpfulness for these forty days. Lend 
a hand to some work in the Church, if 
you are not now so doing. If you are 
thus helping, make that work more 
real and earnest. Get through the 
machinery, and touch some soul. “Souls 
can be reached, but it takes a soul to do 
it.’"— From R. Heber Newton's “ All 
Souls’ Monthly.” 


THE CHURCH BEHIND THE TIMES. 


“It is doubtless true,” said Dr. 
Thomas, in a conversation on the pres- 
ent status of the church, as reported 
in the Chicago Dazly News, “that the 
clergy of to-day are far better educated, 
and perhaps more moral and spiritual, 
than were the men who preached years 
ago. Calvin, Luther, Wesley, Knox, 
and the other men, who have almost 
been canonized as leaders of the church, 
could not to-day hold a congregation of 
the devoutest believers in_ religion. 
Like many a leader in politics, they 
owed their rank to the times. Still, I 
am convinced that the church is now 
away behind the age, and I think the 
thoughtful public will agree with me, 
in believing that many clergymen now 
hold their positions by reason of suf- 
ferance or conventionality. Struggles 
of the Elsmere type have wrought 
great changes in theology, it is true, 
and the spread of general intelligence 
has forced upon the clergy a _ wider 
range of attainments, but the religious 
teachers have not kept pace with the 
secular teachers. 

“This radical change in the intel- 
lectual condition of the public, is one of 
the greatest difiiculties—we cannot call 
it an evil—that modern ministers have 
to meet. Our primary-school children 
now know more good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, and to a certain extent wider, 
experience, than did the grown people 
of a former age. The masses now 
think- more, criticise more, expect more, 
and find more fault. There is to-day 
but one church—the catholic—that has 


+a hold on its members, in anywise com- 


parable to what it used to have, and it 
owes that largely to its parochial 
schools, and its policy of discouraging 
general education. Protestant ministers 
have to preach to men and women as 
highly cultured and educated as them- 
selves. They cannot now say, we 
know and you do not; and it would be 
strange if these altered relations did 
not make themselves felt in the lessened 
power of the clergy, and in the lessened 
interest and support of the public, in 
church matters. 


A MACHINE. | 


It is nothing but a great machine, 
this business, say the tired business wo- 
men,—and the tired business men, too, 
when they think that the ear that list- 
ens is a sympathetic one. It catches 
you up and whirls you on, and your 
only safety is to cling fast and let it 
carry you around. There is no mercy 
or relenting init. You count with it 
as nothing, unless you can give up 

our individuality and become a part of 
it. You must put yourself aside, give 
up the personality that wants to live 
your life in your own way, before the 


| great machine will find a place for you 


in its monotonous whirl. 
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But the personality is just what is 
hard for you to give up. Perhaps the 
great wheels and pistons may find a 
certain compensation in the sense of 
their important responsibility, but one 
can’t feel much enthusiasm about being 
a peg ora button. And yet the peg or 
the button one must be, since fate or 
providence or karma has dropped one 
into that station of life where business 
holds domination. All that is left, 
then, is to accept the lot; but in the 
manner of accepting it there is a cer. 
tain freedom for individual choice. 
One may be a peg that wishes it were 
a feather on an arrow; the chances in 
that case are that it will not be a very 
trustworthy peg, whatever its capacity 
for aerial flight may be. Or it may be 
a despairing peg, holding fast in its lit 
tle corner, without hope, and putting 
aside all visions of soaring as distract- 
ing dreams. In that case the machine 
may be satisfied, but there is something 
somewhere that feels as though it were 
being murdered. 

What, then, is to be done? Stand 
out against the demands of the ma- 
chine. Bea peg, if need be, but don’t 
be-a peg and nothing more. It is a 
waste of material. ‘“ What a piece of 
work is man,” muses Hamlet. ‘ How 
noble in reason! How infinite 


ulties! In form and moving how ex- 
press and admirable!” Is all this 


needed in the service of the machine? 
Your discontent gives the answer, no. 
Your unemployed faculties protest 
against their enforced idleness. In the 
hour of despondency, when life seems 
a hollow mockery, and all your efforts 
fruitless and nothing worth while, 
courage and cheer wait on the turning 
of athought. Find something to do 
that will satisfy the other side of your 
nature. You will have to overcome a 
certain amount of inertia to get at it, 
but it is. waiting for you somewhere. 
Perhaps you will find it in music, per- 
haps in books, or in observation of na- 
ture, or in helpful, ministry to others. 
It will almost certainly te something 
that will take you out of yourself and 
help you to realize that the horizon is 
a wide thing,—as wide as your percep- 
tion will enable you to understand. 
When you find this secondary occupa- 
tion, which gives room for the develop- 
ment of your most feal self, the ma- 
chine of ‘everyday life will lose its op- 
pression. It can claim only the ser- 
vant-faculties that belong to it, and 
your own self will be free.—t. A. L., in 
St. Paul Business Woman’s Record. 


AN ORTHODOX RESTATEMENT OF 


FAITH. 


Speaking of Robert Elsmere’s men- 
tal struggles, Edward Everett Hale re- 
cently said of the. readers of Mrs. 
W ard’s book, that by far the larger part 
of them had been taught that some 
particular church had distinct title deeds, 
running back to the time of Jesus 
Christ’s parting from his disciples. The 
other part had known that there were 
no such title deeds for any of the great 
ecclesiastical bodies. Daily there have 
been defections from the ranks of the 
first class, to those of the second, re- 
sulting at last, for the defectants,in the 
simple conception of a God of love, 
and a religion of active loving. Where 
has this conception been more nobly 
voiced, than in the following lines, en- 
titled “* The Hebrew Father’s Prayer,” 
by William Wilfred Campbell, in the 
Independent. | 


O THOU just One, who givest gifts to men, 
Who holdest light and darkness in thy 
hand, | ; 
Who alone can blight and bless, whose 
strong command 
Can make a garden of a darksome fen; | 
O thou who lovest all and hatest none, 
Look down compassionate, I pray, on me; 
Not for myself, but for the sake of one— 
The little child that smileth at my knee. 


Men say we come of a dark, cursed race, 
Who fell in bitterness from out thy word; 

_ Who slew thy blessed Son, a ruthless horde, 

And gave him gall to drink and smote his 

face. 

O thou who knowest all, let not this blight, 
This awful blight come down; but if it be, 

Send it on my dark life, not hers so bright— 
The little child that smileth at my knee. 


in fac-. 


‘plenty of 


Thou knowest I have sinned and fallen short 
Of all thy laws; that I wag reared in hate | 
And bitterness, as dread as theirs who wait 

In gloom and darkness round Hell’s baleful 

court . 

But pity, Lord, O pity my distress! 

Let all thy righteous sentence fall on me! 

Consume me utterly, if thou wilt bless 
The little child that smileth at my knee. 


O take me, Lord, 
wilt; ; 
Give me to drink whole centurtes of woe; 
For her dear sake, who id as driven snow, 
Plunge agony’s cruel sword-elean to the bit. 
Hleap on me all! O what would] not bear! 
For deepest Hell were Heaven indeed jo,me, 
To know that thou didst. Wave*htr in» thy 
care— ae sen 67 
The little child that smileth atamy knee. }, 


4 
and maké me what thou 


Then spake God’s angel, answerit 
“Old man, - Lee 
Thy love so white hath burnt out all thy 
sin, ; 
Where thy child goes thou, too, shalt enter 
in; 
Ifeaven hath no hate for thee in all its plan 
God made love strong, that it might whiten 
all, 
Might conquer all, and make all thereby 
free, : 
Thou lovest thy God in loving that one small 
Unconscious child that smileth at thy knee.” 


ig thus: 


THE CHRISTIAN NAME, 


Some excellent people shun the word 
Christianity”; it suggests to them lim- 
itation, narrowness, bondage, obsolete 
doctrines, effete organization, clerical 
despotism, or merely one sect among 
the sects of the crowded religious 
world. Yes, the word may well bear 
these poor meanings; alas, it often does. 
But it bears and deserves a far nobler 
meaning. If we interpret it in the light 
of what is dest in experience,. in the 
New Testament and in history, it is a 
term of spiritual ex/argement and eman- 
cipation, a symbol of progress, a power 
working toward human completeness 
and perfection. If a man will ¢raly 
follow Jesus, he will obey the inner 
Voice, he will trust the Soul ; he will 
welcome every new ray. of light ; he 
will let the creative power, or the im- 
pulse of evolution, have its way with 
him; he will live by the highest law 
and for the noblest ends; he will be a 
free man in spirit, escaping from the 
bondage of his own lower nature, as 
well as from all usurping outward 
authorities, and he willaccept his proper 
place and duty among his fellows. Can 
there be any doubt that. a maf’ who 
thus moves freely among the ways of 
light and love belongs in the company 
of Jesus? Yet the zame is not what 
we contend for; use it or refuse it, as 
you honestly may or must. When we 
begin to make the name a fetter, or to 
use it as a bludgeon, or to darken the 
daylight with it, we have spoiled the 
thing; we go over to the side of Anti- 
Christ.— Charles G. Ames’s Year- Book. 


COMMUNION SERVICE, 

Boston—a rainy nig ht—F riday before 
the first Sunday of the month—lecture 
room of Edward Everett Hale’s Church 
-—usual preparatory service for com- 
munion, perhaps eighty people gathered 
in a semi-circle like grown-up children 
about a father. Old hymns were sung, 
Mr. Hale read part of the seventeenth 
chapter of John, and then came a talk 
on communion, its significance, its obli- 
gations, its privileges. This was its 
characteristic illustration: ‘ Imagine 
a frontier town out West, miners riding 
in to drink and play cards Sundays— 
saloons—no churches. A 
young man and his wife go out there 
from this church. On Sunday nowhere 
togo. Heasks in Dick and Tom and Jo 
to his cabin, and Lizzie and Bess, and 
they all try to sing old Balerma, and 
then Corohation goes pretty well, and 
then they sing them over again. By 
and bye some one says: ‘ Let’s hitch 
up and drive over to the hospital, and 
sing to John,’ (who broke his leg last 
week), and so they drive over and sing 
to him. Wow that’s a church, and if 
they sitdown and break bread and pass 
their cup of tea from hand to hand, it is 
just as truly communion as our receiv- 
ing the elements is. It is the fogether 
principle, the ‘ touch of the elbows’ they 
talk of in the army, identity of interest, 
identity of sympathy and of working 
impulse.” —San Hrancisco Souvenir. 


pe get 


_Christianity.seen its best days? 
answer, depeids on what we mean by 
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UNITY. 


Shucth- Boor Pulpit. 
HAS OHRISTIANITY SEEN ITS BEST 
: DAYS? 
“BY St M. CROTHERS. 
(Published by Ohity Church, St. Paul, Minn.) 
« “Matthew xifi,.33—The kingdom of heaven 
is likerunto ‘eaven, which a woman took and 
‘hid in three measvres of meal till it all was 
Feayeired. «eo, erce< 
..« Lhe quesiicn is often asked, Has 


The 


Christianity. «We may mean a great 
‘and splendid: etclesiastical government, 
a hierarghy ‘lifting itself above all tem- 
poral ruie. If. such be the meaning, 
then Christiadity is a power which has 
already been tried and found wanting. 
Such a spiritual empire grew up in 
Europe, and.for a time its rule was un- 
questioned. ««fhe arts were the humble 
handmaidens of the church, and no 
science could exist save by her permis- 
sion. 

But as we can trace the rise of this 
power, so we trace its decline. New 


forces have arisen which have under- 


mined it. To-day, the world laughs at 
pretensions before which emperors once 
trembled. ) 

Or, we may:<see in Christianity an 
elaborate system of thought revealed 
once for all tothe world. And here, 
too, with whatever great system we 
identify it, we must see that the best 
days are in the past. Once, Dogmatic 
Theology was the unquestioned queen 
of the sciences. Little by little ber 
kingdom has been dismembered. ‘The 
distinction between sacred and profane 
knowledge has grown faint. 
methods of investigation have taken 
the place of authority. The great 
creeds of Christendom are no longer 
taken very seriously even by those 
who give them’ a formal adherence. 
In order to make .them credible, it is 
found necessary to explain them away. 

Is Christianity. identical with Roman 
Theology ?. Then where to-day are 
the successors of the great school-men? 
Generations have passed singe Aquinas 
summed up the faith. No teacher arises 
now so universal in his grasp, so sure 
of so many things. Nor does Protest- 
antism produce any more Institutes of 
Theology like those of Calvin; power- 
ful enough to hold the minds of men 
ina relentless grasp. The golcen age 
of the creed makers has passed away. 

But before we say that Christianity 
itself has passed its zenith, we must 
ask whether we have yet exhausted the 
meaning of the word? Did Aquinas, 
or Hildebrand, or Calvin, monopolize 
the mind of Christ? or were they able 
to define the limits of Christianity? It 
is possible that what is most character- 
istic in it may be found neither in an 
institution nor in a confession. _ 

We know that it is not easy to define 
what is most characteristic even of an 
individual. You do not always know 
the man by a photograph taken ata 
single instant. You have the features, 
but you lose the expression. Nor does 


the gossip about him, nor do the remi-- 


niscences of those Who knew him only 
in some Official capacity, show what 
you seek. The soul of the man, his 
guiding purpose, his true self, these are 
not revealed to every chance spectator. 
And yet only by finding these, do we 
find the key to his existence. And the 
soul is not found by the cold critic, but 
by the sympathetic friend. 

If a single life is so many sided, and 
so hard to understand, we need not 
wonder that a great world-movement 
in which the thoughts and purposes of 
successive generations are blendéd may 
be variously interpreted. And if in 
threescore years one passes through so 
many phases, and may be pictured as 
child, or youth, or man, form and ex- 
pression changing,°yet a principle of 
identity remaining, much more must it 
be so witha collective life, whose years 
are centuries. 

As in the case of the individual so 
with the larger body, the identity of 
being is more easily felt than defined. 
It lies beneath all superficial distinc- 
tions, even beneath the conscious 


Secular | 


ed the throne of the Cesars 


thought. There are rivers that lose 


themselves in the sands, sink away, and 
flow unseen, to reappear farther down 
upon the plain. Sothe streams of life 
flow deep. In “the abysmal depths of 
personality ” are hidden the influences 
which connect the boy with the man, 
and yet the two are one, and the life 
current never is broken. So every his- 
toric movement has a principle of iden- 
tity. It is not always easily seen. It 
is ‘hidden, as life always is hidden, 
behind the perpetually changing forms. 

“From heart to heart, from creed to creed, 

The hidden river runs, 


It quickens all the ages down, 
It binds the sires to sons.” 


When we ask what Christianity 
really is, we ask a question which can- 
not be answered by a definition of the 
form which it at any one time assumed. 
It is not enough to tell what Chrysos- 
tom preached, what Calvin formulated, 
what Channing proclaimed. You may 
give me the creed of the Fathers cen- 
turies ago, and the creed of the sons 
to-day. Isee the contrast, but this is 
superficial. Beneath all this, there 
is something that “ binds the sires to 
sons.” This isthe soul, the heart, the 
life. 

What is the soul of Christianity ? 
Only knowing this, can we assert its 
life. ‘The body changes, the spirit sur- 
vives: and the true believer in the 
future of Christianity does not base his 
faith on the resurrection of the body — 
of any “body of divinity” or any im- 
posing corporate existence — but on the 
immortality of its soul. ‘ My words,” 
said Jesus, “ are spirit and life.” 

hat is the soul of Christianity ? 
Do not turn to books of formal theolo- 
gy, tothe discussions of rival schools, to 
the history of ambitious priestcraft. 
This history is disheartening. Chris- 
tianity, it says, began in lowliness and 
in poverty, but it grew rich, and strong 
and proud. It began with a few beat- 
itudes, it developed into an abstruse 
theology. It began in the wilderness ; 
it put On soft raiment and henceforth 
dwelt in kings’ palaces. It ascend- 
with 
Constantine, it trod on the necks of 
kings with the Gregories, it established 
its austere despotism over the souls of 
men with Torquemada. It forgot to 
bless those who cursed it; and from 
Rome andGeneva, Christendom divided 
against itself, hurled maledictions and 


anathemas. 


Was this the true history of Christ- 
ianity >~-Was the Inquisition a_ legiti- 


mate develdpment from the Sermon 


on the Mount ? No: this was not the 
line of legitimate succession from Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

Anti-Christ was the name which the 
bold reformers gave to the “ Head of 
the Church.” They declared that what 
purported to be the continuation of the 
work of the Master, was its denial. 
When we compare those whom Jesus 
gathered about him with the course 
of many of those who afterwards 
professed his name, we realize how 
much of our history is devoted to Anti- 
Christ, rather than to the Christ. 

When the Christ would gather to- 
gether his own and bless them, who 
were they? The pure in heart, the 
poor in spirit, the hungry for right- 
eousness, the meek, the peace-makers, 
the little children, the faithful servants, 
the repentant sinners. These were the 
Christ’s Folk, the ones he loved and 
lived for. 

The gospels are illuminated by an 
ideal of brotherhood, as tender as it is 
lofty. A brotherhoéd in which the 
love of man and the love of God are 
forever blended. 

What became of this brotherhood ? 
Where is written the history of the 
way in which the peace-makers came 
to be recognized as the sons of God? 
Who traces the annals of the poor in 
spirit and the hungry for righteous- 
ness? 

History, forthe most part, is mor 
terested in the doings of Antic 

Yes, the Pope was Antich 
so far as he was proud, for 
was meek and lowly in hea 
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And the Reformers were Antichrist 
in so far as they were harsh, and con- 
troversial, and intolerant. 

And the theologians — orthodox or 
rationalistic— are Antichrist whenever 
they make opinion more than life, and 
despise that divine simplicity that was in 
Christ Jesus. 

The skeptic is Antichrist in so far as 
he is conceited and indifferent. Each 
one of usstands with Antichrist, when 
we despise the lowliest of those whom 
the Christ loved. “ He that hath not 
the spirit of Christ is none of his.” 

Taking our stand on the Mount of 
Beatitudes, we look down the course of 
these eighteen centuries, Christian 
centuries”? we complaceiitly call them. 
But no: the lips of the Christ, about to 
be opened in blessing, forbid. Not 
Christian yet, this baptized Paganism, 
that knows not what spirit it is of. 

See those long ages of faith! Yes, 
but faith in what? What is the faith 
that stirs in the Crusader’s heart as he 
lifts high the holy cross. Faith in 
force, faith in a God who loves him and 
hates hisenemies. Butthe faith which 
the Christ taught, what of that?) What 
of the faith fhat the peacemakers are 
the children of God ? The faith that it 
is possible to love one’s enemies? and 
that there is a brotherhood in which 


Christian and Turk are one? This 
faith gains little credence. It is de- 


spised and rejected of men. 

With pomp and pride the council de- 
clares the most holy faith of the church. 
Its articles are many and hard to un- 
derstand, and whoso rejects one of 
them must perish everlastingly. Yet, 
where is the high faith that Jesus 
taught — that he who seeks God cannot 
miss the way, that he who hungers for 
the right must be filled, that- he who 


does the Father’s will shall know of | 


the doctrine? and when the barriers 
are built high around the true fold, who 
gladly proclaims the faith that “ Other 
sheep there are that are not of this 
fold?” 

No; from the Mount of Beatitudes, 
looking forth, we see that the history 
of the soul of Christianity has never 
been written. It cannot be written in 
detail, for it has to do with experiences 
of individual souls which have never 
been told even in the ears of friends; 
itis made up of the deeds too lowly to be 
chronicled, by which the faithful doers 
of the word have been transforming 
society. 

It is not the history-of sudden tri 
umphs,of melodramatic transformations. 
It has been the repetition of the Galli- 
lean ministry. In each age the Christ 
has come to his own and his own have 
received him not. The Kingdom of 
Heaven has been coming, but “ not with 
observation.” When we trace its prog- 
ress we must go back to the simple par- 
ables. Its processes have been silent 
and slow. 

It has been like the seed in the 
earth, the leaven in the meal. The 
old order is not suddenly destroyed, 
but it is permeated and uplifted by the 
hidden force. 

The true history of Christianity is 
the history of the Christ-life in each 
generation. It is the record of the way 
by which the beatitudes have been ver- 
ified, by those who dared trust them. 
In each age, homely faces have been 
transfigured and lonely houses illumined 
by divinest fellowships,and men’s hearts 
have burned within them as they talked 
by the way. There has been an apos- 
tolic succession that has never been 
broken, a fellowship of spirit surviving 
when fellowship of form has been dis- 
solved. 

Looking thus at the soul of Christ- 
ianity, the question whether it has seen 
its beet days seems’ strange indeed. 
Few and evil have its days thus far 
been, if we judge by external standards. 
But the force working from within is a 
growing influence. Its work lies still 
before it. The Christian spirit has not 
uered the world, nor even the 
ut is not an Alexander wea- 


; to hisempire. It is a 
ading for a trial and 


hs and weeping over the 


pointing to unsailed seas and untrodden 
shores. He who proclaims it does not 
say complacently, “ Lo here it is,” but 
cries, as of old, “ Who hath believed 
our report, and to whom is the arm of 
the Lord revealed?” 

Who hath believed the report that 
this is God’s world, and that to obey 
His law of love is blessedness? Not 
many of the world’s mighty have be- 
lieved. And yet no age has been with- 
out its witnesses to this faith. And the 
number of believers has grown. The 
hidden leaven has never ceased to work. 

Faith zz Christ, men say, decays. It 
is hard to see in him the second Person 
of the Adorable Trinity, bearing all our 
sins and relieving us from our merited 
punishment. Butwho shall say that the 
faith of Christ —the faith that welled 
up in the soul of Jesus, that was unfold- | 
ed in his parables, that inspired him to 
deeds of devotion and sustained him in 
bitter agony — has grown obsolete ? It 
has not yet reached its zenith ; history 
is but the imperfect record of its slow 
dawn. ‘It is the newest of gospels, the 
freshest of forces, as it works by love 
and purifies the soul. Its voice is the 
voice of youth, its breath is the breath 
of the morning. It is born anew in the 
souls of little children, it comes as a 
fresh surprise to the hearts of tired 
men; “and as many as receive it, to them 
is given power to become the sons of 
God.” The spirit and the life that be- 
longed to the words of Jesus are not a 
reminiscence but a prophecy. The 
Kingdom of Heaven cometh. ~ The 
claim of Christianity upon the future 
lies in its half finished work and _ its 
half fulfilled ideal. The Church of the 
Beatitudes, filled with the people of 
the Beatitudes, is yet to be. 


Gorrespondence. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH JAPAN, 


Without anticipating unduly the 
report of the Unitarian envoy to Japan, 
which will be made: in person, at the 
coming anniversary meeting in Baston, 
a desire to give the readers of UNitTy 
some intimations of the good fortune 
which has attended him in his errand, 
prompts him to adduce one of the main 
causes which, in his judgment, has con- 
tributed to the success of his work. 

That success js largely owing to the 
fact that he came to Japan as an envoy 
and not as a missionary. Honored as 
the latter name has been by many an 
exemplar of high personal character 
and heroic devotion, and admirable as 
have been the practical results of the 
civilizing work carried on by those who 
have borne it, it is a name which, for 
Eastern use, 1s irretrievably spoiled, and 
is sure to injure the efficiency of any 
and every one who here labors under it. 
Indissolubly associated as it is with the 
spirit of assumption, with the idea of 
exclusive salvation, and with an atmos- 
phere of mental inhospitality, it is not 
in the East a name to conjure by: To 
the Japanese especially, the name is and 
must be abhorrent. Broadly tolerant 
and hospitable to a fault, intensely 
proud and self-respecting as individuals, - 
and yet thoughtful and self-forgetting 
in their relations with each other, and 
imbued with a spirit of loyalty to their 
own, of which we Westerns can have 
no conception, any one who comes to 
them in’ the spirit of assumption, or 
with a message of selfish salvation, or 
with a suggestion of disloyalty to the 
sacred names of their past, at once puts 
up an almost insurmountable barrier to 
any genuinely helpful intercourse be- 
tween himself and this most hospitable 
and tolerant people. That this Setar 
has been to some extent ‘surmounted, 
and thus the missionaries have achieved 
any degree of success in Japan, is due 
to the fact that they have in practice 
abandoned the direct work of conver- 
sion and salvation, together with the 
spirit of assumption which that work 
suggests and involves, and have devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to simple 
educational endeavor. Apart from the 
influence of the high personal character 
and blameless lives of many of the mis- 
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sionaries, the secret of missionary suc- 
cess in Japan lies not in the old mission- 
ary spirit, nor in the efforts of the 
missionaries themselves, | but in the 
Japanese thirst for education, a thirst SO 
intense that they flock in overwhelming 
numbers to the missionary schools, or to 
anything which bears the name of a 
school, where they can get even a 
glimpse of Western life or of Western 
learning. For the sake of this, they 
will acquiesce in the religion which 
may there be incidentally taught, or 
they willeven quietly brook the spirit 
of assumption, in which it is sometimes 
inculcated, by those in whom the old 
missionary spirit is still strong. But 
the doctrines which the. teachers deem 
most: essential are, to these so-called 
converts, of little or no significance; 
the spirit of mental hospitality can, in a 
Japanese, never be eradicated, and it is 
only the respect and love which they 
bear to their teachers, that give any of 
the narrower doctrines of orthodoxy 
any hold whatever upon their hearts. 
While thus missionary work, and 
that, too, of a very indirect character, 
is confined, with very few exceptions, 
to the uneducated, the name of mission- 
ary, and the spirit in which he is known 
to have been sent by his home board, 
inevitably cut him off from any effect- 
ual intercourse with the educated, 
thoughtful, leading classes of the nation. 
Among these his influence is practically 
nil. For with them more, perhaps, 
than is the case in any other nation in 
the world, owing to the inborn polite- 
ness of the Japanese, religious inter 
course, as well as all other, must. be 
carried on never in‘the spirit of assump- 
tion, but. in that of sympathy. The 
principle of reciprocity must be ob- 
served, even more scrupulously than in 
the realm of trade. The messenger of 
religion must be sent here. never as a 
missionary but as an envoy. Loyal to 
his own faith, but-at the same time 
ever ready*to learn from the faith of 
those to whom. he is accredited, his ob- 
ject must be, not conversion but afhlia- 
tion; and his spirit must be not that of 
dogmatic pride but that of simple human 
helpfulness. 3 
It is because*the Unitarian messenger 
was heralded, and early recognized as 
having been sent, for the first ‘time in 
the history of religions, in the interest 
of religious reciprocity ; it is because his 
errand was‘believed .to be undertaken 
in the spirit of sympathy; it is because 
he has distinctively and repeatedly re- 
pudiated the name of missionary; it is 
because in the whole line of his en- 
deavor he has aimed simply to proffer 
and to receive the human help which 
one people may give to another, upon 
the religious problems of the day, that 
he has found free and welcome entrance 
among the representatives of every 
prominent clement in the nation’s life 
and thought. Seeking never to make 
converts, there has gathered about him 
what is far bettér, a multitude of friends 
to his cause, whose genuineness cannot 
be questioned. From leading men of 
the old regime, and of the new, from 
Daimio and democrat alike, there has 
come not only a cordial recognition of 
the spirit of his errand, but also the 
proffer of ‘substantial co-operation in 
his work. In response toa circular let- 
ter sent to his hundreds-ef correspond- 
ents all over the Empire, there has 
come an almost unanimous expression- 
of desire to join the Unitarian organi 
zation, which it is proposed to establish 


in the autumn; and in the committal to. 


him of an important trust, in connection 
with his coming visit to America, there 
is opened to the Unitarian Association 
an opportunity to make a most impos- 
ing and efficient beginning for such an 
organization, and to carry it forward to 
assured success. It may safely be said, 
that never in the history of religions 
has: there been a more striking illustra- 
tion of the superiority of the method of 
human sympathy over that of dogmatic 
assumption. ARTHUR M. KNAPP. | 

Toxyo, Japan. - 

A WHOLE-SOULED man prefers to be 
a man among men rather than a church- 
man aloof from men. 
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Epiror oF UNITY: : 


To show that I admire the honesty 
and boldness of Unity, and that I am 
in sympathy with its progressive posi- 
tion, I enclose five dollars (I wish I 
could multiply it a thousand fold) for 
Uniry’s benefit. I sincerely hope that 
you will be able to carry out your plans 
for the improvement of Uwniry. 
Doubtless your way oft seems dark 
and difficult, but to doubt the ultimate 
success of your principles, one must 
lack faith in man’s manhood and God’s 
integrity. Yours truly, 

F. B. W. 
Wiunpbsor, Nova Scoria. 
DEAR UNiTy:—As some consider- 
able time has elapsed since I have writ- 
ten anything for the perusal of your 
many intelligent readers, I would just 
remark, that I still feel encouraged to 
persevere in the good work. 
There are still those to be found who 
are awaiting suitable opportunities to 
become enlightened as to the dark 
and knotty problems of orthodox the- 
ology. There is only one thing that I 
regret, and that is, that my financial 
circumstances are such, as that I can- 
not successfully carry on my Post- 
Office Mission work. I have in my 
possession James Freeman  Clarke’s 
“ Orthodoxy; its Truths and Errors,” 
which I am lending to persons seeking 
after the truth, and which I[ think will 
do much good, But, in order to push 
successfully a work of this kind, I must 
needs advertise extensively, and send 
Unitarian literature to distant localities, 
which I cannot do without foreign aid. 
With a sufficient fund at command, I 
am led to believe that those detached 
or solitary Post-Office Mission workers, 
like myself, would be able to do a vast 
amount of good. And another thing: 
that those Unitarians thus detached and 
scattered throughout the different parts 
of the.country, should have the hearty 
recognition, and friendly encourage- 
ment of the Unitarian denomination at 
large. They should be strengthened 
and encouraged by co-operation with 
each other and by traveling mission- 
aries. And let this be done by friendly 
epistles; recognizing and encouraging 
them as earnest Unitarians, and zealous 
co-laborers in the great common cause. 


BEVERLY SHELEY. 
JAMESTOWN, OHIO, : 


She Study Gable, 


The Plantation Negro as a Freeman, By 
Philip A. Bruce. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.25. | 

This book is number fifty-seven in 
the series of * Questions of the Day.” 
Being well written, and in an easy, 
flowing style, this book will doubtless 
prove quite satisfactory to superficial 


to strengthen their own petty preju- 
dices. | 

, To those at all acquainted with the 
‘literature on the 
question of thirty years ago, the argu- 


analogy to the argument then in use by 


a, . 
It is an interesting and 


negro. 
implication at least, promises a criticism 


“ without partiality and without preju- 


defunct Colonization Society, supple- 
mented with the opinions held by the 


dered himself. It is charitable to say, 
he probably had never heard the max- 
im, “* Those whom we have wronged 


thinkers,and to those seeking arguments 


Negro-in-America 
ment of this book presents a suspicious 


the leaders of the Colonization Society, 
nor are the modifications which time 
and altered conditions necessitate of 
sufficient importance to affect the anal- 


significant 
fact, however, that instead of such 
arguments being generally accepted as 
true, the sophistry was exposed,and the 
logic overthrown in a way the most 
costly known to civilization; and in the 
light of the happenings of the past 
twenty-five years, it is presuming not a 
little upon the intelligence of the great 
majority of the American people, to 
say that they have no full appreciation 
of what they have done concerning the 


The author, in his introduction, by 


dice,” and proceeds directly to the task 
of threshing over the old straw of the 


occupants of the “great house,” to 


we hate.” That the negro is no better 
than any race similarly conditioned, is 
probably true; but that he is worse 
when measured by the same standard, 
is a proposition entirely at variance with 
the opinions of competent students, 
who have studied him, not only in 
“Southside Virginia,” but throughout 
the country, during both slavery and 
freedom. This is not the case with 
this. author, since he admits that “all 
references to slavery are inferential and 
speculative, not being based on my 
personal observation or experience.” 
This admission clearly indicates the 
source Of his information, and accounts 
for comparisons he draws between the 
negro as a slave and as a freeman. 
Asaslave he makes him docile, obe- 
dient and polite ; as a freeman, restless, 
indolent and insolent. 

The author arraigns the Negro intel- 
lectually and morally, under-fifteen dis- 
tinct charges, in as many chapters, be- 
ginning with parent and child,” and 
ending with mechanics. Suppose we 
enter a plea of guilty to each charge; 
even then, the race that contains no 
such elements of degradation ought in 
ail fairness to cast the first stone. 

This whole Negro-in-America dis- 
cussion is precipitated by the unyield- 
ing prejudices of the southern whites, 
rather than by the low moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the blacks. It is 
safe to say, that there is no feature of 
American civilization so repugnant to 
thoughtful people, as the treatment ac- 
corded the negro of the south by_ his 
white neighbors. That with the whites 
of the south it is purely a question of 
color and previous condition, is evi- 
denced from the fact that no colored 
man, no matter how intelligent or 
wealthy, or both combined, can secure 
ordinary comforts while traveling in 
the south—except by applying to the 
members of his own race; and no white 
man in that section can stand so high 
in the estimation of his neighbors that 
he will not immediately become a 
moral leper and social] outcast the in- 
stant he crosses the dead line of this 
prejudice. 

It is for the purpose of defending 
this insane prejudice that such books as 
the above are written. They are, how- 
ever, not so much unfair to the negro 


as a libel upon humanity. Ww. 
Lesson Stortes for the Lattle Ones. Mary 
Dendy, London: Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. Price, 50 cents. i 
Lessons for Little Boys. Mary Dendy. 
10 cents. 


Ten Lessons on Religion. 


B.A. 5s cents. 


Charles Beard, 


The first of the above books is at- 
tractively made up, as to binding, 
printing and paper, with a few excel- 
lent illustrations. The stories are pleas- 
antly told, full of the principles of 
right and wrong, simply illustrated by 
application to the incidents of daily 
life, and if some mothers find them a 
trifle too primitive, now and then, they 
will also find them valuable helps in 
entertaining and instructing the little 
ones. The two last named “ Lessons,” 
are small pamphlets with stiff covers, 
both under the general heading of 
‘“ Lesson Notes for Teachers.” “ Ten 
Lessons,” by Charles Beard, are put 
into the form of questions and answers, 
based principally upon “ The Lord’s 
Prayer.” Those for “Little Boys,” 
by Mary Dendy, are lesson talks upon 
“ Obedience,” “ Truthfulness,” ‘ In- 
dustry,” ‘Kindness of Heart,” etc., 
similar in character to those in the 
*“ Lesson Stories.” 


the Christ.” By LoRENzO BurRGE. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 
~The writer of this book appears to 
be inclined, though in a rather indefi- 
nite way, to what might be called Ad- 
ventist views. Miracles, pre-existence 
of Christ, unity of God, are affirmed. 
Christ is set forth, not as God, but as 
God’s most distinguished messenger— 
a divine Teacher and Savior. The 


whose influence he evidently surren- 


of us. 


“ Aryas, Semites and Fews, Fehovah and 


fluence from God, operating upon men, 
or within men, in all ages. 
a state of spiritual purity, love and 
obedience, and not a place. 
necessary that we should know sucha 
being as the Christ ever existed, to enter 
into heaven.” 


Heaven is 


“Tt is not 


Future life and eternal 
life seem to be made synonymous. 
Man has the germ of this future or 
eternal life born in him. Annihilation 
seems to be taught, for he says, “If 
eternal life was given only to those who 
do his will, then eternal death must be 
the fate of all others.” 
He makes Christ’s second coming not 
personal, but spiritual and progressive. 
Ife affirms that under the Romish 
church, Christianity was utterly corrup- 
ted and: falsified. Deity was made 
vengeful and hateful; reason was placed 
under ban. He holds firmly to the 
Fatherhooa of God and the brother- 
hood of man. There are many good 
things in the book. 
After Noontide. Selected by Margaret E 
White. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 168. $1 co. 
A volume of extracts, collected to 
present, as the author states in the pre- 
‘face, a cheerful view of the afternoon 
of life, by bringing forward its pleas- 
ures, possibilities and hopes. The book 
includes lines, both in verse and_ prose, 
from great authors all the way down from. 
the Bible and the ancient classics, tothe 
well-known writers of to-day. Among 
the last are found names from the Uni- 
tarian ranks, pleasantly familiar to all 
The collection is one well fitted 
to fill a niche of its own in literature. 
ae 

THE botanical division of the Depait- 
ment of Agriculture, at Washington, 
has recently published a volume em- 
bodying a report made by Erwin F. 
Smith, a Michigan botanist, of ‘re- 
searches in the field of vegetable pa- 
thology, with special: reference to the 
diseases of peach trees. The writer 
attributes the “ yellows” in the peach 
to a micro-organism, and hopes he is 
near to a demonstration of his hypoth- 
esis. ‘lhe book stards for extended 
and laborious research, made by the au- 
thor, in all the peach-growing States of 
the Union, and is enriched by a large 
number of valuable maps and _ plates. 
Such a work, carried on, as in this case, 
by a careful and loving student of Na- 
ture, 1s significant, and its results are 
likely to prove far-reaching and pro- 
phetic. For all these centers of patient 
investigation have great circumferences, 
and each new secret yielded up by the 
mute world is another door’opened to 
the heart of Nature. ) 

¢ POURING OIL. ON THE TROUBLED 
WATERS” is now seen not to be 
merely a figurative expression, and for 
that matter it would seem, from an ar- 
ticle by Lieutenant Beehler, of the 
U. 5. N., in the March number of 7he 
Century, that it never had been. The 
writer first tells us that the father of 
scientific experiment in America, Doc- 
tor Franklin, “ made many experiments 
and left his views on record regarding 
the utility of oil for this purpose;” and 
going still farther back to the time of 
the world’s earliest beginnings in scien- 
tific experiment,’ we are told that 
Aristotle, Pliny and Plutarch under- 
stood the same fact and have recorded 
the same; Pliny déscribing a custom of 
the ancient divines who, “ taking oil in 
their mouths ejected a little at a time to 
quiet the surface and permit rays of 
light to reachthem.” The writer adds 
that the fishermen of Scotland, Nor- 
way and Portugal have made effective 
use of oil for centuries, for the passage 
of dangerous bars or landings. By the 
use of diagrams and other illustrations, 
Lieutenant Beehler shows what use has 
been made of this principle in naviga- 
tion, and experiments now under way. 

In conclusion he expresses a firm 
confidence in its efficacy, and urges the 
government to interest itself in the 
subject. 


THe Jews sinned less in putting 
Jesus to death, than they would have 
sinned had they accepted him against 


‘Holy Ghost is not a person, but an in- 


their convictions.—A delard., 


a 
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CINCINNATI.— The evening of Wed- 
nesday, March 27, was a festival sea- 
son with the people of the First Con- 
gregational Unitarian church. It was 
the occasion of the dedication of their 
new church, on Reading Road, Walnut 
Hills, The building is a very neat and 
tasteful structure of gray sandstone, laid 
in reddish cement, with round arched 
windows and without tower or spire. 
It has a seating capacity of 300, which 
may be increased to four hundred by 
the use of the parlors, which can be 
thrown into the main auditorium. The 
whole space is likely to be required 
in the near future, for this beautiful 
suburb is rapidly filling up with _resi- 
dences. The sermon on Wednesday 
evening was preached by M. J. Savage, 
of Boston,and was a clear and forcible 
presentation of the religious outlook of 
ourtime. Originalhymns by Mrs. Alice 
Williams Brotherton and Mrs. Virginia 
G. Ellard gave added interest to the 
service. Mr. Thayer read the dedica- 
tory words with his people. A quar- 
tette choir gave good music — a volun- 
teer choir, by the way, in which this 
church is fortunate. Mr. Hosmer, of 
Cleveland, Mr. Whitney, minister of 
the Universalist church in Cincinnati. 
Mr. Philipson, rabbi of the Mound 
Street Temple, and Mr. Fisher, of the 
new Unity church, took part in the 
service. The venerable Dr. Wise oc- 
cupied a seat upon the platform. Mr. 
Jones, of Louisville, and Mr. Jennings, 
of Toledo, whose names were upon the 
programme, were unable to be present, 
The church was tastefully decorated 
with palms and flowering plants. The 
congregation filled the entire church, 


including prominent members of the. 


new Unity down in the town, and rep- 
resentatives of various’ orthodox 
churches. The long delay in getting 
into the new building made the occasion 
all the more joyful to both minister and 
people. It is the opening of a new 
chapter in the history of our now more 
than half-century church, and one that 
promises added interests, activity and 
influence. Mayall the glad hopes be 
more than fulfilled! 

The new Unity church is gaining in 
its Sunday congregation. There is no 
flagging of zeal and interest. Mr. 
Fisher’s sermons are spoken of as most 
helpful and thoughtful. A recent sup- 
per giyen by the society was largely 
attended, and proved a most pleasant 
social gathering, besides putting consid- 
erably over a hundred dollars in the 
treasury. Many were present from 
the older society. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND.— With respect 
to your question about Unity Clubs, I 
do not tnink that we have anything 
strictly analogous to them in this coun- 
try. Nodoubt there are in most con- 
gregations, classes for the study of sub- 
jects not connected with religion. 
Some of these are literary and some 
scientific. The word “club” in this 
country conveysa suggestion of a place 
to meet and enjoy oneself sociably. 
But nearly every large congregation, 
whether orthodox or not, has its “in- 
stitute,’ where, during the winter 
months, lectures, discussions, readings 
and concerts take place. These are 
used mainly for promoting the socza/ 
life of the church. Except in some of 
the smaller towns, I do not fancy the 
weekly prayer-meeting has the same 
vitality it had some yearsago. An at- 
tempt has been made among London 
Unitarians to establish occasional devo- 
tional meetings, conducted by ministers 
and laymen, but they haye not proved 
a success. . They are not suited to our 
‘peculiar genius. 

In this country the High-church 
party is gaining a serious ascendancy, 
but it is more the ritual than the doc- 
trine that attracts. The Evangelical 
party is diminishing, and the Broad 
church has almost disappeared. Dean 
Stanley was the most prominent expo- 
nent of this school, and with his death 
it sank almost to insignificance. All 
good Americans of the liberal school, 
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went to hear him, but now there is 
scarcely a man of that tone of thought 
who would attract them, Mr. Haweis 
has too much of the eccentric about him 
to supply his place. At the same time, 
there is no doubt a considerable broad- 
ening of thought, especially in the 
Congregational body. I have attended 
services in this body several times of 
late, and now and then expressions 
are used which jar upon me; the older 
orthodoxy has largely disappeared. 
Not long back I heard one of their 
most famous preachers deliver a ser- 
mon on foreign missions. In appeal- 
ing for this aid, not one word was said 
to lead one to suppose that the unfortu- 
nate heathen were in danger of God’s 
wrath, and that it was our duty to con. 
vert them to Christianity; rather, that 
it was our duty to convey to them a 
gospel of hope, and thus make them 
happier in this world. R. B. 


CuicaGco.— Rev. Chester Covell, 
Secretary of the Illinois Unitarian con- 
ference, spent several days in the city. 
last week. He preached on Sunday, 
March 24, in Unity church. 

—The Chicago Woman’s Unitarian 
Association, met at the Third Unitarian 
Church, March 28. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, Mrs. 
Ware. After the reading of the min- 
utes of the previous meeting, it was 
moved and seconded that the chair ap- 
point the programme and nominating 
committees for the ensuing year; the 
chair announced that the fiscal year had 
ended, and annual fees were now due. 
The paper for the day was “ James 
Martineau, his Religous Thought and 
Life,” which was given by Miss F. I. 
Roberts, in which she gave a sketch of 
his life; also, read some interesting let- 
ters from James Martineau, written to 
friends recently. ‘lhe Association was 
favored with having present, Mrs. 
Gloyn, who had been a personal friend 
of the Martineau family for fifty years. 
She gave us many interesting anecdotes 
of their lives; this was followed by a 
general discussion. The chair an- 
nounced for the programme committee, 
Mrs. Utter, chairman, Dr. Mary Mixer 
and Mmes.- Porter, Heywood, Pryor, 
Gannett, West, Bullock, Freeman and 


Beardsley. For nominating commit- 
tee, Mrs. Johnson, chairman, Mmes. 


Spencer, L. M. Heywood, Wilkinson, 
Conger, Dupee, Russell and Bishop. 
The meeting then adjourned to meet at 


the Church of the Messiah, April 25. 


Boston.—The Register reports, 
“‘ better is the word from the _ bedside 
of Rev. H. W. Foote.” 

—Reports from Rev. C. A. Bartol, 
indicate a great improvement in his 
health. 

—Rev. Narcisse Cyr, representative 
from the French liberal Protestants, col- 
lected lately, at the West Church, a 
hundred dollars for the divinity school 
at Nimes, France. Mr. Cyr received 
large encouragement by donations, in 
England; and here he finds some Hu- 
guenot families interested in the pres- 
ent Protestant awakening in France, 

—The Massachusetts Missionary, 
Rev. J. Fk. Moors, opened the conver- 
sation of the Monday Club with his 
views of the future large want of Uni- 


-tarian ministers. 


—OQOn Fast day, Doctor Hale’s service 
and sermon were to various “ Ten 
Times One Clubs,” on their history 
and plans of work. 

—Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 118 
Marlborough street, Boston, asks for 
letters from his father, Rev. W. L. 
Frothingham, which he will return, if 
desired. 


Drs Morngs, Iowa. — A friend 
writes of Miss Hultin’s work: “ Unity 
church, at this place, is prospering under 
the ministration of Miss Hultin, the at- 
tendance constantly increasing, while 
the membership is gradually growing, 
Unity Club is following the programme 
of the Brooklyn Ethical Association, 
and under the leadership of Professor 
Call, is doing good work. February 
24, Miss Hultin preached in the morn- 
ing on “ Robert Elsmere.” After giv- 


|ing a brief review of the story, and a 


sympathetic analysis of the principal 
characters, she applied the “text” to 
Tessons of practical Christianity, em- 
phasizing honesty to self— honesty 
which should express itself in position, 
profession, conviction.” After speaking 
of the Opera House services, already 
reported in UNiTry, our correspondent 
adds: “* We all feel that these meetings 
are doing good, as many are thus 
reached who have never been interested 
in Unitarian thought.” 


OAKLAND, CAL.—The First Unita- 
rian church of Oakland issuesa neat four- 
page leaflet, giving its bond of union— 
‘In the love of truth and the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, we unite for the worship of 
God and the service of man,” and an- 
nouncing topics of sermons for Januar 
—May. Under the title of the Oakland 
Unitarian Pulpit a series of Mr. 
W endte’s sermons will be issued by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Society of the 
church. These sermons will be selected, 
with a view to their usefulness as mis- 
sionary documents, for general circula- 
tion. Price, 5 cents per number. 
Orders may be sent to Mrs. A.G. Free- 
man, 1137 Linden street. 


MonTANA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR 
Crow Inpr1ans.—Gen. J. F. B. Mar- 
shall, in charge of the Southern and 
Indian Educational Work of the 
American Unitarian Association, sends 
the following note to UNITY: 


Will you please say to your readers that 
small fruits are wanted at the Montana Indus- 
trial School, and if any of them have black- 
berry, raspberry, thimbleberry vines, to spare, 
and will send them by mail to Rev. H. F. 
Bond, Blakeley, Mont., they will confer a 
favor, and help to make the Montana wilder- 
ness blossom. 


J. F. B. MARSHALL, 
25 BEACON St., Boston. 

Bupa, ILt.—On Sunday, March 3, 
Rev. O. B. Beals, of Monmouth, spoke 
to good audiences. Hearty response 
was given to his earnest words. “ All 
seemed well pleased and benefited: by 
the encouraging and inspiring address,” 
writes our correspondent. 


Sioux Fatis, DAk., sends in a 
word of cheer and twenty new sub- 
scribers to UNiry, and hopes to send 
more. The Ladies’ Circle of the church 
are considering the possibility of assum- 


ing the Post-Office Mission work for 


Southern Dakota. 


GENEVA, [LL.—The Western Sec- 
retary preached here March 31; the 
pastor, Rev. T. P. Byrnes, preaching 
at the Third church, Chicago. Rev. 
J. Li. Jones was in Geneva recently 
lecturing on “ The Better Education.” 


sted was in Champaign March 23-4, 
filling engagements in the regular 
course of lectures and sermons, under 
the auspices of the Illinois Unitarian 
Conference. 

Monrokr, Wis.—Rev. G. W. Buck- 
ley, of Monroe, was in the city last 
week, ex route to Battle Creek, Mich. 
He preached in Kalamazoo, March 31. 
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BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHICAGO CorseET Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


scientific school, college, or business. ratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.-—Rev. T. G. Mil- | 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 


POULTRY &U8!DE (complete) and our 60¢ 


| “Se. RURAL CALL, Columbus, 


Charles H. Kerr & Company’s 


Own Publications. 


The retail prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may be obtained at any book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad- 
dress. Old subscribers to' Unity, whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new subscribers, who send not 
less than a dellar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to purchase at the meé prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous novel, 
‘*terse, compact, rapid and intense.’’ [Chicago Tribune. } 
Paper, 16mo., 191 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents. | 


The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower. 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals. 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Essays. By James Vila Blake. “ A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,” 
Cloth, 12mo., 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age 9 cents. 


Legends from Storyland. By James Vila 

lake. A group of*wonder stories from ancient and 
medizval sources, “thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children.’’ Cloth, square 
16mo., illustrated, 97 pages, retail $1.00, net 4@ cents, 
postage § cents. 


Poems. By James Vila Blake, Cloth, 12mo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 8 cents. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other poems. 
By Alice Williams Brotherton, ‘*t We can commend it 
to all lovers of poetry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
Square 18mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents, 


Seed Thoughts from Robert Browning. 
Selected and arranged by Mary E. Burt. Third edition, 
revised. Imitation parchment, square 18mo., 40 pages, 
retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 


Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
236 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch, By 
Florence M. Campbell. ‘*A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling.”” [Herald.] 
Cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
age 12 cents, | 


The Kingdoms of Nature; or, Life and Or- 
anization from the Elements to Man, being a Follow- 
ing of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Or- 
ganization, and Organization into the Various Types 
of Being, Culminatingin Man, By Ransom Dexter, A. 
.M.D.,LL. D. Designed for Popular use, with 
Glossary. Illustrated. Octavo, 5! pages. Cloth, re- 
tail $3.50, net $1.50; sheep, retail $4.50, net $2.25; half 
morrocco, retail $6.00, net $2.50. Hxpressage on either 
edition 25 cents, if prepaid by us. 


The spears ame’ a of Price, and its relations to 
domestic currency. By N. A. Dunning. 12mo., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 10 cents; 
paper, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 cents. 


Echoes from the Blarney Stone, and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents, 


The Faith that makes Faithfal, Eight 
sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Highth thousand. Square 18mo., 137 pages, cloth, 
gilt edges, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail So cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents. 


Evolution and Christianity: a study. By 
J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, re- 
tail 5o cents, net 20 cents, postage § cents. 


The Legend of Hamlet, as found in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. Cloth, 
18mo., 57 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents. 


Helps to Self-Culture. Seventeen pamphlets 

ublished under the auspices of the National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to UNITY 
subscribers 90 cents, postage 10 cents. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. By 
Lewis G. Janes. ‘fA remarkably clear and cogent ar- 
gument.”? [Light, London.] Cloth, 8vo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents. 


Practical Piety. By Jenkin ig Jones. Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Cloth, 18mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, met 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women. By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin. Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 18 cents, postage 2 cents. 


The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth. 
16m0., 127 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage § 
cents. 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World’of Man, By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
12mo., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 88 cents, postage 12 

cents. 


“Show us the Father.”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of ‘ 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C. 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16mo., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. | 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net so cents, postage 8 cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 


Progress from Poverty. By Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review andcriticism of Henry George's 
‘*Progress and Poverty,” and ‘*Protection and Free 
Trade.’’ Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. : 


The Evolution of Immortality. Sugzgest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. ‘One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortalitv that later years have produced.” 
[Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents, 

Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 
Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail so cents, net 35 cents, postage § cents. 

The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H. 


West. Cloth, 18mo., retail €o0 cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age § cents. 


Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the standpoint of pevareestxe orthodoxy. 
By John Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo., 310 
pages, retail $1.50, net 89 cents, postage 11 cents. 


Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO.,, 


¥ 


ont 5 months on trial, 
Ohio, 
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THE WHITE CLOVER. 


There is a little perfumed flower, 
It well might grace the loveliest bower, 
Y et poet never deigned to sing 
Of such an humble, rustic thing; 
Nor is it strange, for it can show 
Scarce one tint of Iris’ Bow. 
Nature, perchance, in careless hour, | 
With pencil dry might paint the flower ; 
Y et instant blushed her fault to see, 
So gave a double fragrancy, 
Rich recompense for aught denied. 
Who would not its homely garb abide 
If gentlest soul were breathing there 
Blessings through all its little sphere. 
Sweet flower, the lesson thou hast taught 
Shall check each proud, ambitious thought, 
Teach me internal worth to prize, 
Though found in lowliest, rudest guise. 
— Selected. 


OAKLAND, 
x. 

The big farm sleigh swung up to 
the east end of the porch at Oakland, 
and the Franklin family alighted. 
There was a warm fire in the great 
sitting-room stove, and soon nearly a 
dozen chairs were drawn up around it, 
and the occupants were discussing the 
evening’s entertainment they had just 
attended. 

“T used to think that all darkies 
looked alike,” said Will; “ but the four 
that sung to-night didn’t.” 

“T should think they did!” exclaimed 
Louise. ‘The man that sung bass 
was black as a coal! Mr. Stewart 
looked real white beside him!” 

“The tall lady that sung alto was 
good-looking,” said Martha. 

“ But the short one could sing splen- 
didly,” added Louise. 

“ They all could,” Lynn asserted. 

“] liked the song that blackest man 
sung alone,” said Deane; “he could sing 
away down so low.” 

“ And I liked ‘V’ll Meet you There 
in the Morning!’” proffered Louise; “it 
sounded so happy.” 

‘That was one of the plantation mel- 
odies,” said mamma; “I cannot hear 
those without picturing the singers as 
slaves, trying to sing out their joys and 
their sorrows, their 
faith.” . | 

“ And what a wonderful gift the ne- 
groes have for music,” added papa. 

“ What a blessing it was to them, 
too, when they were in slavery. Per- 
haps that was all that kept them from 
giving up utterly to despair,” mamma 
continued. 

“Their words sound silly when we 
say them; but they don’t when the 
black people are singing them,” said 
Martha; “1 wonder why ?” 

“They put in so much real true feel- 
ing back of them,” mamma returned. 

“ How funny that ‘Um!’ sounded,” 
said Pearl; and* she and Florence 
laughed: 

“Ligion’s sweet, 
A honey-comb, 
Um! — 
‘Come ’long, sinner, 
Le’s go home!’” 
quoted Louise. 

“ But Mr. Stewart didn’t want us to 
laugh at it,” said Deane. 

“No,” said mamma; “he wanted 
people to realize that they were listen- 
ing toa hymn which had swayed the 


hearts of hundreds of black people.” 


“Just as hundreds of people sing 
‘Coronation’ at the Lakeside Assem- 
bly,” suggested Olive. 

“Yes; and though the feeling itself 
is crude and simple, like the words, it 
is the power it gathers from the 
thought of the multitude which joins in 
it, that makes it grand and beautiful. 
Music was a refuge for the slaves, 
which helped to make them cheerful 
and trusty. Hearing these negro melo- 
dies sung by the black people them- 
selves, shows me how natural it was 
that many of the Southern people 
should become so attached to their 
slaves, Of course, this couldn’t make 
slavery right, but it can help us a little 
to Mea! So how the masters could feel 
grieved and wronged, and defiant, at 
having their slaves forcibly taken from 
them.” . | 

“How would you like to get your 
work all done for nothing, Dan, and 


suffering and | 


feed your slaves on corn-meal and keep 
them in passable stables?” asked papa, 
laughing; “that takes a tender-hearted 
man, doesn’t it?” 

“T wouldn’t want anybody to work 
for me that way,” said Dan, in a quiet, 
decided voice. | 

“At the same time many of the ne- 
groes were dear to the Southerners, in 
a way that they are not dear to the 
Northerners,” mamma persisted. “ Of 
course their freedom is far more pre- 
cious to them than even this affection 
could be; but the affection was much 
like home love, after all, and it was 
hard to uproot it.” 

“ Now the negroes can have homes 
of their own,” papa suggested. 

“ Yes; a cruel uprooting often means 
a greater blessing all around,’ mamma 
replied. “ But isn’t it time Paul was 
here?” : 

“ Perhaps he will stay all night with 
Charlie,” said Deane. 

“ No he won’t,” declared Lynn; “ he 
will come before long;” and a moment 
later, two or three doors were thrown 
noisily open, and a rosy brown boy ap- 
peared. 

“ T didn’t think the concert would be 
out quite so soon,” said the little fellow, 
in excuse for his tardiness, “and the 
wrong man got home first, papa.” 

This was satisfactory to all concerned, 
and after a little description of the 
concert for Paul’s benefit, the family 
circle broke up for the night. M.s. 5s. 


Write it on your heart, that every 
day is the best day in the year.—-/: mer- 
son. 


ents. 


—  Anmoungem 


Rev JeNXKIN LLoyD JoNEs will preach 
next Sunday morning at 11 A.M, on “ Heaven;”’ 
and at 3:30 P.M. will hold the third “ Pre- 
paratory Conversation:” subject, “ Unitarian- 
ism.” All Souls Unity Club — Monday even- 
ing, Emerson Section. ‘Tuesday, at 8 P.M., 
Philosophy Section. 


KENWOOD CHAPEL, corner Lake avenue 
and Forty-fifth Street; services at 8 P.M. 


Rev. J. R. EFFINGER, Secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, will preach 
next Sunday at Monroe, Wis. 


THR CHICAGO UNITARIAN CLUB will meet 
at the residence of Mr. E. A. West, 426 W, 
Jackson Street, Tuesday, April 9th, 8 p.m. 
Prof. A. W. Gould, of Manistee, Mich, will 
give an essay upon the subject, “Is the Uni- 
tarianism of to-day a new Sect or a new Re- 
ligion?”” Members of theclub are expected 
to notify the hostess if they cannot be pres- 
ent. All persons wishing to become mem- 
bers of the club are invited to be present and 
oin. 

' Mrs. E. A. WEsT, Secretary, 
426 W., Jackson Street. 


THE publishers of Unity lack the follow- 
ing numbers, to complete their files for binding 
volumes 21 and 22: 

g copies for October 27, 1888. 

6 copies for April 28, 1888. 

1 copy for March 17, 1888. 
Subscribers who can spare these numbers 
without inconvenience, will confer a favor by 
returning them. 

The bound volume, including a year's num- 
bers, March, 1888, to February, 1889, will soon 
be ready, and will be sent prepaid, to any ad- 
dress, for $2.00. Advance orders are solicited 
that we may know how many copies to bind. 


A younG German lady,of culture and re. 
finement, a teacher in one of the public 
schools of the city, desires a home where in- 
struction would be considered a compensation 
for board. Address, 

Mrs. E, E. MAREAN, 
3619 Ellis Ave. 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louis Magazine, the recorgnized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 


| Magazine is beautifully printed and illustrated, 


and is a high grade Literary, Historical, and 
Humorous monthly of 50 pases. Terms 
$1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 cents to any 
address. St. Louis Magazine, eighth and 
Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We will send Maga- 
zine and UNITy one year for only $2.25. Ad- 
dress this office. 


Deserving of Confidence,.—There is no ar- 
ticle which so richly deserves the entire confidence of 
the community as BROWN’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Those suffering from Asthmatic and Bronchial Dis- 
eases, Coughs and Colds, should try them. They are 
universally considered superior to all other articles 
used for similar purposes. The late Rev. Hefry~Ward 
Beecher said of them: ‘‘I have never chan my 
mind respecting them from the first, except I think ‘yet 


better of that which I began by thinking well of. 


have also commended them to friends, and they have 


proved extremely serviceable,” 


Ghe Hewest Books. 


All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this head, but any fur- 
ther notice must be conditioned on the interests of our 
readers. The retail price of each book in this list is the 
price at which it will be mailed by the publishers or 
sold at any beok store. The net price is the price at 
which the book will be supplied to any subscriber by 
the publishers of Unity, Charles H. Kerr & Co., 17 
Dearborn street, Chicago. Postage must be added if 
the book is to be sent by mail. 


Guides for Science , Teaching, No. XIV. 
Hints for Teachers of Physiology. By H. P. 
Bowditch, M.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Paper, 18mo., pp. 58, retail 25 cents, net 
20 cents, postage 2 cents. 


Truths that I have Treasured, or Studies 
of health on a Psychic Basis. By Susan 
Wood Burnham. Chicago: Purdy Publish- 
ing Co. Paper, 8vo, pp. 88, retail 50 cents. 


Condensed Thoughts About Christian 
Science. By Dr. William H. Holcombe. 
Chicago: Purdy Publishing Co. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 53, retail 25 cents. 


The Immanent God and Other Sermons. 
By Abraham W. Jackson Boston: llough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 16mo., pp 1g. 
Retail $1.00, net 75 cents, postage 7 cents. 


The Holmes Birthday Book. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 24mo., pp. 
407. Retail $1.00, net 75 cents, postage 6 
cents. 


Burlington Route. 


Cheap Lands in the West. 


Along the lines of the BURLINGTON ROUTE in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and northwestern 
Kansas, particularly on its new extensions in that 
territory, there is still some Government Land await- 
ing settlement, as well as other cheap land held by 
individuals. These lands are: among the best to be 
had any where in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. In the comparatively new dis- 
tricts are many improved farms which can be pur- 
chased at a Very low rate of that class of restless 
pioneer settlers, who are ready at all times to move 
‘farther west.’’ In the territory embraced by the 
BURLINGTON’S lines west of the Missouri River, 
there are in the vicinity of two hundred new towns 
which offer to manufacturers and business men an 
excellent opportunity to locate with profit. Send to 
the undersigned for descriptive phamphlet and other 
matter giving location and full particulars concern- 
ing these lands. 
large, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and varnished, suitable for ottice or home 
use and issued by the BURLINGTON ROUTE, will 
be furnished responsible parties free on application 
to the undersigned, 

P. 8. EUSTIS 


Gen’] Pass. & Ticket Agent C. B. & Q. R, R. 
Chicago, [1]. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 


FOR CHILDREN AND PULMONARY TROUBLES, 


Dr. W. S, Hoy, Point Pleasant, W. Va., says: ‘'I 
have made athorough test with Scott’s. Emulsion in 
Pulmonary troubles, and general debility, and have 
been astonished at the good results, and as a remedy 
for children with Rickets or Mu&rasmus, it is un- 
equalled,”’ 


IMPORTANT. 
Erthical Religion ! 


BY W. M. SALTER, 
WILL BE READY MAY ist. 
Roberts Brothers. 


RAG CARPET Weavers should use Perfection 

Fast Dyes for Cotton, Tur- 
key Red, Blue, Yellow, Scarlet, Cardinal, 
Wine, and Light, Dark & Medium Brown. 
Package, 10 cts.; % doz. samples, 40 cts. by mail. Ag’ts 


wanted. W. CUSHING & C@O., Foxcroft,Maine. 


LADIES ¥& =CAREFULLY 24 
Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 


a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


The cabinet o was introduced in its present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other makers 
followed in the manufacture of these instruments, 
but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. . 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 


unequalled ex N 
their o ‘ 
at all of the $22 TO $900. great World’s 


Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition 
with best makers of all countries, they have invari- 
ably taken the highest honors, One hundred styles 
from $2? to $900 or more. Dlustrated catalogues , 

Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their pianos, that they are su- 


perior to all others. 
recognize the P | A O Srich 
ence achieved GRAND & UPRIGHT by other lead- 
Hepa in the art of piano building, but still 
superiority. This they attribute solely to the 
remarkable improvement introduced by them in the 
1882, and now known asthe ““Mason & Hamum 
oO STRINGER,” by the use of which is secured the 
greatest possible purity and refinement of tone, to- 
ether with greatly increased capacity for stan 
tune, and other important advantages. : 
A circular, ne testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 
gether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant, 
Pianos and organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. | 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
for the Family, School or Professional Library. 


r valuable features, it contains 


Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 8000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000.Noted Persons 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found only in Webster, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more IIlus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. © 
G.& C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springtield, Masa. 


=ABY CARRIAGES 


We make a speciality of manufac- 
turing Baby Carrjages to sell di- 
rect to private parties. You 
can, therefore, do better with us 
than with a dealer. We send,Car- 
Jee riages to all points within 700 miles 
Emits Of Chicago free of charge. Send 
4 for catalogue. 


CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 
62-64 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Il. 


ORIGINAL STORIES 
BY THE BEST 


American Authors. 


= For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the 
Best American Authors to whoever sends us 


| in silver or 22 one cent stamps 
pays for the FARMERS’ REo- 


ORD, (illustrated) one year, and 
your address printed in the AGENTS’ RECORD 
which goes whirling all over the United States, an 
you will get hundreds of samples, circulars, books, 
newspapers, magazines &c., from those who want 
agents. It is but a small investment which pays well. 
List sent to each answering this. 
Record Pub, Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


SAVE MONEY. BEFORE YOU BUY 


BICYCLE or GUN 


Send to ALW. GUMP & CO. Dayton, O., 
for prices. Over 400 second-hand and shop 
worn Cycles, Bicycles, Guns and Typewriters 
taken in exchange. Nickeling and repairing 
V EMOIR of the late Rev. William S. Balch, by 
i Rev. di. Slade. 1 volume, 12mo, $1.50, post 
paid. Charles H. Kerr & Co, Chicago. 


} 


THE IMMANENT GOD, AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By ABRAHAM W. JACKSON. 


16mo, $1 oo, 


The serm ns were preached in California, and were so much appreciated for the quality 
and tone of thought, and for their devoutness—a very good quality, not invariably found 
in all sermons—that they were regarded as well worthy o: being brought to a larger audi- 
ence. The subjects are as follows: The Immanent-God; The Unsearchable God; The 


Manifest God; Law, Providence, and Prayer; 


Satan, or the Genius of Trial; Self-Abnega- 


tion; The Way where the Light dwelleth; The Heart’s Plea for Immortality accepted. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Publishers. 


ONE OF THE BEST TELESCOPES IN THE WORLD. 
~_- 44 


« FREE 


relled Shot 


teries. 


ther notice,send absolutely free,to one 
locality, one of our Grand Do 
m| ) Felescopes, and the best Double-Bar- 


S Gun made. We 
areable to make this wonderful offer for the reason that our goods are 


» of such merit that, when a person possesses them, in any locality, their ¥ 
fame spreads, and many people purchase ; a large and profitable tradegay’ 
always results. We can supply free only one person in each locality. 
Those who write at once, will make sure of their reward, whi'e thoxe 


a 
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In order tointroduce our goods, we will until] fur- 
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UNITY, 


April 6, 1889 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT UNITY. 


From California: ‘Here are nine new sub- 
scribers, principally obtained through the ef. 
forts of my wife. Of course we like the paper 


‘very much.” 


From a large city in Ohio; “ Orthodoxy 
reigns supreme, notwithstanding a great many 
church members doubt the theology taught. 
Am afraid I can do nothing here.” 

From Nebraska: “Shall keep trying. In- 
close results of efforts thus far. Unity helps 
develop and perfect men.” 

From a Massachusetts woman: “Even 
here we starve for something that will help us 
each day in our practical life. Some of our 
people are afraid of the name of a western pa- 
per.” 

From Western Pennsylvania: “ Heartily in 
sympathy with the ‘ Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion, which Unity stands 
tor, shall be glad to help in the slightest degree 
bring in the kingdom.” 

From a Sunday Circle in Wisconsin: ‘‘We 
have doubled our list for you.” 

From a New York Unitarian; ‘I write to 
urge you to stand firm, promising any aid I 
can give you.” 

From a professor imone of the leading uni- 
versities of the country: “The work of UNn- 
ITY is very important. Go ahead with your 
enlargement. Our list will be doubled at 
least.” , 

From a woman in Illinois: “I pledge ten 
new subscribers to UNITY at a dollar apiece.” 

From an Illinois minister: ‘Going to putin 
a word for UNITY to-morrow, then will start a 
good canvasser. Hope you will succeed.” 

From an Iowa minister: ‘‘ Send a hundred 
circulars, though I believe this to be the poor- 
est place on the continent to raise subscriptions 
to a church periodical.” 

From another in the same State: ‘“ The 
little paper has been a blessing to me and I 
hope I may help -it on its mission of bless- 
ing to others.” 

From a Kansas sister: ‘“ My husband is 
a rigid Presbyterian, so I do not think it 
right to solicit subscribers for UNiry, but it 
seems to me to honor the essential Christ, 
and I cannot help being a friend to it.” 

A subscriber from New Jersey: ‘“ God 
speed thee, brave little UNrry, until all the 
land shall base its fellowship on thy broad 
plan.” 

From a Maine lady: “There could not be 
be a more effective way of doing missionary 
work than sending your paper into’ families 
who have no liberal preacher.” 

From Washington Territory: “ I have been 
a subscriber to UNItTy from its early infancy 
For a long time | filed my copies with the in- 
tention of binding them. ‘The last two years 
I have stattered them far and near in the be- 
lief that the scattered seed will some day yield 
fruit after its kind, and remembering too that 
one copy of. a Unitarian newspaper opened a 
new life to me, and that was Mr. Utter’s Umt- 
tartan Advocate, \ittle in size of paper only, 
but a gem. of its sort. It was merged into 
Unity eventually. I have three new sub- 
scribers and shall try to make it ten.” 

From. an Iowa minister: ‘ We will do 
something; UNITY is more to me than any 
other paper. It does: me goad to see the 
women’s names on the list.” | 

From a Cincinnati layman: “I want to tell 
you how. I sympathize with you in your ef- 
forts to increase the circulation of UNiry. 
The number of subscribers here has been 
more than doubled. We shall continue to 
work, and hope to still further increase the 
circulation.” 

From a woman in Cambridge, Mass: “I 
enclose $5. I would like to be one of the 
‘hundred to giye $5 apiece to put 500 copies 
in the missionary work,’ as | want very much 
to see its position maintained.” 

From a Universalist minister: “I read 
Unity regularly with pleasure and profit.” 

From a Wisconsin woman: “TI will gladly 
do anything in my power in the way of get- 
ting more subscribers to your paper.’ 

From New Hampshire: “ I certainly should 
be glad to do anything in my power to help 
on your good work. I value the paper 
highly.” 

From aNew York minister: “ I am a de- 
cided admirer of Unity, and will do all I can 
for it.” 

From Kansas: “1 send five dollars for*five 
copies of Unity, to be used in my next year’s 
mission work. If some good friend of the 
Postoffice Mission will subscribe tor five cop- 
ies now for my use, he will do a worthy 
deed.” 

From Massachusetts: “* Unity is good; it 
points in the right direction, and is perhaps 
radical enough to accomplish its purpose In 
its broad field.” 

From. another Massachusetts subscriber : 
“T rejoiced in the enlargement of your,paper, 
and am very glad now of your enlarged sub- 
scription list.” | cements 

From a Massachusetts minister: ‘I like 
the looks of UNiTy in its new dress. It has a 
more masculine look. Hail to the new order!” 

From a California subscriber “ I have the 
pleasure of sending my first name for UNITY. 
I am only too happy to work for you when I 
can.” 

From Minnesota: “ The little weekly vis- 
itor has become like a true friend, too wel- 
come to be given up. May success attend all 
its efforts.” wer ake 

From Sioux City, Ia.: ‘“ Everyone thinks 
that Unity is much improved. he sermon 
every week is a special attraction,” 


~jects therein discussed. 


FULL WEIGHT 
PURE —< 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a a It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans, 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
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EXCEPTIONAL : 3 
BOOK OF 
PERMANENT 
VALUE. 


From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. 

“"The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized combinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

‘Dr. Dexter thus gives a clear and compre. 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de- 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. ‘These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 
ing and instructive manner. 


“One of the most striking characteristics of 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it is so plainly written that any one 
who can read will readily understand the sub- 
I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price I have 
ever econ, .. J. W. VELik: See, €.. 4.6.” 


The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is $3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6,00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or agents, or on direct. or- 
ders to any but Unity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as follows for the several edi- 
tions: 


Cloth, sprinkled edges.-.............. $1 50 
Sheep, marbled edges ................- 2 25 
Half Morocco, gilt edges .............-- 2 50 


And as a special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


This offer is on the basis of the present sub- 
scription price of Unity, $1.50 per year. If 
the price. is reduced, all who accept this offer 
will receive the paper a year and a half. 

These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 
on either edition, to any point in the United 
States. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WaFERS. 
Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents “ 
Wanted. STONE BEDICINE (VU. , Quincey, 1 
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— ara DARD BOOKS | AT LOWEST PRICES. 


The books in this list are not our own publications, but are books on which we are enabled 
to offer our subscribers special prices, from 30 to 60 per cent. lower than ordinary retail 
prices. All the books in this list are bound in cloth, unless otherwise stated. Postage must 
be added when the books are to be sent by mail, but subs«ribers living within 500 miles of 
Chicago, can save money by ordering four or five dollars worth of books at a time, and having 


them come by express. 


Prices are for cash; our margin of profit is too small to pay the 


extra expense of opening accounts. On most books zof advertised by us we can give our 
subscribers a discount of 25 per cent. from the retail prices. 


Ancient Classics for English Readers, 
Separate volumes on Herodotus, Cicero, 
Demosthenes, Aristotle, Plato, Horace, 


Juvenal, Tacitus, Virgil, Homer’s Iliad, Hom- 
er’s Odyssey, Xenophon, Aeschylus,S opha- 
cles, Pliny, Aristophanes, Greek Anthology, 
Euripides, Livy, Ovid, Thucydides, Lucidn, 
Plautus and Terence, Lucretius, Pindar, He- 
siod and Theognis. 26 volumes, cloth, 20 
cents each, postage 4 cents each. 

The Reign of Law, by the Duke of Argyll, 
12mo., 282 pages, 60 cents, postage 8 cents. 
By the same author, The Unity of Nature, 
354 pages, €0 cents, postage 11 cents, and 
Primeval Man, 35 cents, postage 5 cents, 

Arnold’s The Light of Asia, 25 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. Indian Song of Songs, 20 cents, 
postage 4 cents. Pearls of the Faith, 20 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 

The Thoughts of 
Aurelius Antoninus, 
cents, 

Bacon’s Essays, 25 cents, postage 5 cents, 

Curious Myths of. the Middle Ages, by S. 
Baring-Gould. 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

*Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men, 50 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

Obiter Dicta, Essays by Augustine Birrell, 
25 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Judaism on the Sociai Question, by Rabbi 
H. Berkowitz, D. D.,¢50 cents, postage 6 
cents. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 4 volumes, large 
izmo, $2.50, postage 39 cents. 

Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. 
postage 8 cents. 

A Life of Jesus for Young People. By 
Howard N. Brown, 220 pages, 34 cents, 
postage 6 cents, 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s ; Progress. 
postage 3 cents, : 

Chinese Classics, the works of Confucius 
and Mencius, Library edition, cloth, 75 cents, 
postage 12 cents. 

The Kalevala, the National Epic Poem of 
Finland. Two volumes, $2.00, postage 31 
cents. The same bound in one volume, $1.50, 
postage 20 cents. 

The Life of William: Ellery Channing, by 
his nephew, William Henry Channing. Oc- 
tavo, 729 pages, 78 cents, postage 22 cents. 

The Chicago Tribune Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, 18mo., 320 pages, 10 cents, postage 4 
cents, 

Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe, 
I2mo., 318 pages, 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 

Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible, una- 
bridged, 736 three-column pages, $1.00, post- 
age25 cents, 

Dickens’ Complete Works in eight volumes, 
$3.00, purchaser to pay expressage, weight 16 
pounds. 

The King’s Daughters, a Romance, By 
Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson, 12mo., 39 cents, 
postage 11 cents. | 

George Eliot’s Complete Works in eight 
volumes, $3.00, postage 72 cents, in half Rus- 
sia, $5.00, postage So cents, cheaper by express 
unless distance is great. 

Emerson’s Nature and other Essays, 25 
cents, half morocco 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Emerson’s Essays, first and second series 
separately, same price as “Nature”; first and 
second series in one volume, half morocco, 65 
cents, postage g cents. : 

A complete Dictionary of Synonymns and 
Antonymns. By Samuel Fallows, 16mo., 511 
pages, 65 cents, postage 11 cents. 

Gibbon’s History of Rome, complete in 
three volumes, $1.50, postage 48 cents. 

Goldsmith’s Works, four 12mo, volumes, 
$2.50, postage 46 cents. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 25 cents, 
postage 5 cents, 

Green’s Larger History of the English Peo- 
ple, five 16mo, volumes, illustrated, half mo- 
rocco, $3.00, postage 42 cents. — 

The same in one volume, smaller type, 
$1.00, postage 21 cents. 

' Greg’s Creed of Christendom, 80 cents, 
postage 1o cents. 

Guizot’s History of France, 8 volumes, 
12mo., half morocco, $5.00, postage 96 cents. 

Guizot’s History of Civilization, one vol- 
ume, 40 cents, postage 9 cents. 

Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages, com- 
plete, with all the notes, in four volumes, il- 
lustrated. $1.75, postage 48 cents. 

Hamerton’s ‘The Intellectual Life, 50 cents, 
half morocco 65 cents, postage g cents. 

Tom Brown at Rugby, by Thomas Hughes. 
20 cents, postage § cents. 

Hume’s History of England, 6 volumes, 
bound in three, gilt top, $3.20, postage 72 
cents. 


the Emperor Marcus 
25 cents, postage 6 


25 cents, 


15 cents, 


Washington Irving’s Complete Works, (ex- 
cept the Life of Washington), 6 volumes, 
$3:75, postage 88 cents. Irving’s Life of 
Washington, 2 volumes, $1.00, postage 26 
cents. | 

Samuel Johnson’s Rasselas. 
age 5 cents, 

Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humor. 
2o’cents, postage 4 cents. 
Kingsley’s Hypatia, 

cents, 

Knight’s History of England, unabridged, 
1370 quarto pages, $2.50, postage 30 cents. 

Locke on the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Is Life Worth Living? By W.H. Mallock, 
38 cents, postage 12 cents. 

Mill’s Essay on Liberty, 25 cents, postage 
5 cents. 

Mill’s Chapters on Socialism, 20 cents, post- 
age 3cents. 

What Tommy Did, by Emily Huntington 
Miller, 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 

The Religions of the World. By Vincent 
L. Milner. Volume I, 12mo., 318 pages, with 
steel portrait of Martin Luther, 39 cents, 
postage 11 cents. Volume IT., 286 pages, with 
steel portrait of Jonathan Edwards, 39 cents, 


20 cents, post- 


25 cents, postage 8 


, postage 11 cents. 


Milton’s Prose Works, 12mo. with Index, 
50 cents, postage g cents. 
_ More’s Utopia, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Thomas Paine’s Theological Works, 12mo., 
67 cents, postage 13 cents. Paine’s Political 
Works, same form and price. 

The Talmud, what it is, by Rev. Bernhard 
Pick, 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Apochryphal Life of Jesus, 50 cents, post- 
age 7 cents, 

The Jews, since the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Plutarch’s Lives, unabridged, three vol- 
umes, $1.75, postage 30 cents. 

Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. 
By William J. Potter. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 
427 pages, retail $2.00, net $1.30, postage 15 
cents. 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 19cents; the same in one 
volume without illustrations, 70 cents, postage 
16 cents. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 24 cents; the same in 
one volume, without illustrations, §7o cents, 
postage 15 cents. 

Prescott’s Biographica! and Critical Miscel- 
lanies, 35 cents, half morocco 50 cents, post- 
age 6 cents. 

Rambaud’s History of Russia, with illus- 
trations and maps, 75 cents, postage 14 cents. 

Rawlinson’s Seven Great Monarchies, 3 
volumes, with numerous illustrations and 
maps, cloth, gilt top, $2.40, postage 41 cents. 

Rawlinson’s History of Ancient Egypt, 2 
volumes, $1.25, postage 22 cents. 

Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences, 50 cents, 
postage g cents. Egypt and Babylon from 
Sacred and Profane ae 40 cents, post- 
age 8 cents. Religions of the Ancient World, 
40 cents, postage 7 cents. | 

Roget’s _Thesaurus, cloth go cents, half 
Russia $1.10, postage 16 cents. 

Rollin’s Ancient History, large type, one 
quarto volume, $1.50, postage 47 cents, 

John Ruskin’s complete works, 12 volumes, 
fully illustrated, $11.50, must go by express. 

Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, Crown of Wild 
Olive, and Ethics of the Dust, separately 
bound in cloth, 25 cents each, postage 4 cents 
each; the three in one volume, half morocco, 
50 cents, postage 8 cents. 

r Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years 
War, 40 cents, postage § cents. 

Science Essays, ua essays by Spencer, 
Huxley and others, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Scott’s Waverly Novels, large 12mo., cloth, 
gilt top, 12 volumes, $6.00, must go by ex- 
press, weight 33 pounds. 

Shakespeare’s works complete in12 volumes, 
large type, fine paper, cloth, gilt top, $6.00, 
half morocco, $7.50, postage 88 cents. The 
same on lighter paper boundin 6 volumes, 
$3.00, postage, 56 cents. Separate plays in 
paper, 84 cents a dozen. | 

Spencer’s Data of Ethics, Progress and its 
Laws, Philosophy of Style, etc., one octavo 
volume, 75 cents, postage 13 cents. 

Taine’s History of English Literature, un- 
abridged, one large volume, 60 cents, postage 
12 cents. 

Thackeray’s Complete Works, new library 
edition in 10 volumes, cloth, gilt top, $5.00, 
weight 18 pounds, 


Robert Elsmere, cloth, 50 cents, postage 12 
cents. 


Do not send postal orders payable to UNiTY, or any of its editors, as this only ceuses 
annoyance, The best, cheapest, safest and most convenient form of remittance is a money 
order, which can be obtained at any American, United’ States, Pacific, or Wells Fargo ex- 
press Office, payable to Charles H. Kerr & Co. If these cannot be obtained, send.a bank 
draft or a postal order, as postal notes are no safer than currency. 

Address all business letters regarding UNiTY or the purchase of books, to 


CHARLES H.KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


